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One  of  the  happy  Armenian  refugee  children  in  Greece 
who  has  found  a  new  home.  Read  Dale  Whitney's  article 
beginning  on  page  22. 
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Another  Donation  for  Free  Copies 

Would  you  please  enter  a  two-year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK  for  (frien 
name  given).  Another  check  for  $15.00  is  sent  so  that  you  may  place  copies 
THE  LINK  where  they  do  the  most  good. 

—J.  Wallace  Talley,  200  E.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  N 
(We  are  grateful  for  this  fine  spirit  of  our  friends  who  help  to  pay  the  print- 
bill  on  the  free  copies  of  THE  LINK  which  go  out  to  those  who  do  not  ht 
chapel  funds. ) 

More  on  "Is  It  Easy  to  Be  a  Christian  in  the  Armed  Forces?" 

The  following  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  comments  on  Airman  3 
Yokely's  statement  in  the  February  1963  LINK: 

Yes,  I  would  agree  that  it  is  easy  to  "keep  up  with  Christian  ideals"  if 
that  this  amounts  to  is  Bibles  and  services  and  being  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Yoke! 
Christian,  as  portrayed  in  his  sermon,  is  not  at  all  different  from  any  man  v 
has  a  certain  pride  about  himself  and  an  awareness  of  people  about  him,  at  k 
as  far  as  natural  courtesies  are  concerned.  A  Christian  is  not  unique  because 
has  good  manners. 

Yes,  unfortunately,  "in  the  service  you  are  not  just  one  man,  but  you  repres 
the  service  as  a  body."  Indiscriminate  "onlookers"  will  associate  a  servicems 
behavior  with  the  uniform  he  wears.  Yet  if  your  actions  are  not  important 
you    as    an    individual,    consistent    with    whatever    beliefs    or    values    you    n 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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To  Smoke  or  Not  to 
Smoke? 


QUESTIONS  and  answers  on  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
prepared  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

1.  Q.  How  many  people  smoke  in  the  U.S.? 

A.  About  69  million.  An  estimated  two  million  teen-agers  are 
added  to  their  ranks  each  year. 

2.  Q.  How  many  people  smoke  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day? 

A.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  five  million  two-pack-a-day 
smokers  in  the  U.S. — about  4  per  cent  of  the  adult  population. 

3.  Q.  What  does  it  cost  a  year  to  smoke? 

A.  For  one  pack  a  day — $100  a  year.  Americans  spend  more  than 
$7  billion  on  tobacco  products  each  year. 

4.  Q.  How  much  do  the  tobacco  companies  spend  on  advertising? 
A.  In  1959,  the  six  largest  U.S.  tobacco  companies  spent  $207 

million  in  all  forms  of  advertising. 

5.  Q.  Is  it  proved  that  cigarette  smoking  leads  to  lung  cancer? 

A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  major  cause  of 
lung  cancer  has  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Twenty-eight  studies  have  shown  that  a  history  of  cigarette 
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smoking  is  much  more  common  among  lung  cancer  patients 
than  among  those  without  the  disease.  Five  follow-up  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  the  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  among 
cigarette  smokers  is  about  ten  times  that  of  nonsmokers. 
Studies  also  indicate  that  cigarette  smoking  is  associated  with 
about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  lung  cancer.  The 
incidence  of  the  disease  increases  with  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked  and  the  length  of  time  the  smoker  has  smoked.  Con- 
versely, lung  cancer  death  rates  decrease  among  those  who 
discontinue  smoking,  and  the  decrease  is  roughly  proportionate 
to  the  length  of  time  since  last  smoking. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  lung  tissue  of  cigarette 
smokers  shows  progressive  cell  changes  of  the  type  that  pre- 
cede cancer.  The  degree  of  such  changes  increases  with  the 
amount  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  diminishes  if  smoking  is  dis- 
continued before  the  development  of  invasive  cancer  of  the 
lung. 

6.  Q.  Is  there  anything  specific  in  cigarette  smoke  that  may  cause 

lung  cancer? 
A.  A  number  of  chemical  agents  have  been  found  in  cigarette 
smoke  that  are  capable  of  causing  cancer;  and  a  number  of 
others  (known  as  co-carcinogens)  which  assist  the  action  of 
cancer-causing  chemicals.  Cancer  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally in  animals  with  chemicals  found  in  cigarette  smoke. 

7.  Q.  Some  cigarette  companies  used  to  advertise  that  their  filters 

reduced  tars  and  nicotine.  Is  this  true? 
A.  Some  cigarette  filters  do  reduce  the  amount  of  tar  and  nicotine 
in  the  smoke.  However,  no  cigarette  smoke  is  completely  free 
of  tar  and  nicotine. 

8.  Q.  If  you  smoke  cigarettes  and  don't  inhale — are  you  safe  from 

lung  cancer? 
A.  Recent  studies  show  that  lung  cancer  death  rates  increase  with 
the  amount  of  cigarette  smoke  inhaled. 

9.  Q.  Is  there  a  "safe"  number  of  cigarettes  one  can  smoke? 

A.  Individuals  who  smoke  even  a  few  cigarettes  a  day  show  a 
higher  death  rate  than  nonsmokers.  The  death  rate  increases 
with  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked. 

10.  Q.  If  you  start  smoking  early  and  quit  in  your  teen  years,  will 

you  get  lung  cancer? 
A.  Anyone  who  gives  up  cigarette  smoking  decreases  the  risk  of 
contracting  lung  cancer.   However,  once   they  have  started, 
most  smokers  find  it  difficult  to  stop — at  any  age. 

11.  Q.  The  American  Public  Health  Association  says  that  one  million 

school-age  people  today  are  expected  to  die  of  lung  cancer 
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before  they  reach  seventy.  Wont  we  have  a  cure  by  then — or 
be  able  to  remove  the  cancer-causing  substances  from  tobacco? 
A.  There  are  possibilities.  But  the  surer  way  to  avoid  lung  cancer 
is  not  to  smoke  cigarettes.  And  there  are  other  serious  diseases 
and  disabilities  associated  with  cigarette  smoking. 

12.  Q.  Do  people  who  do  not  smoke  cigarettes  get  lung  cancer? 

A.  The  disease  is  found  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  among  non- 
smokers;  the  type  of  lung  cancer  which  is  most  common  occurs 
almost  exclusively  with  cigarette  smoking. 

13.  Q.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  lung  cancer? 

A.  The  symptoms  are  persistent  cough,  blood  in  the  sputum,  a 
lingering  infection  of  the  lung  or  pain  in  the  chest;  but  by  the 
time  these  appear,  the  disease  has  usually  progressed  too  far 
to  be  cured. 

14.  Q.  How  is  lung  cancer  detected? 

A.  Usually  by  X-ray  examination  of  the  chest.  But  when  lung 
cancer  is  large  enough  to  be  visible  by  X-ray,  it  is  no  longer 
in  its  early  stages,  and  is  not  often  curable. 

15.  Q.  What  are  the  chances  of  being  cured  of  lung  cancer? 

A.  About  one  in  twenty.  Most  cases  are  incurable  at  the  moment 
of  discovery. 
18.  Q.  If  a  person  gets  a  physical  checkup  every  year,  but  continues 
to  smoke  cigarettes,  can  he  still  get  lung  cancer? 

A.  Yes.  A  checkup  will  not  prevent  lung  cancer,  but  is  useful  to 
detect  cancer  and  other  diseases  in  their  early  stages.  How- 
ever, lung  cancer  is  difficult  to  detect  early. 

17.  Q.  How  many  people  die  in  the  U.S.  of  lung  cancer  annually? 
A.  About  40,000. 

18.  Q.  Why  don't  all  cigarette  smokers  get  lung  cancer? 

A.  Many  people  who  smoke  cigarettes  do  not  get  lung  cancer,  in 
part  because  they  haven't  lived  long  enough  to  develop  it  or 
haven't  had  sufficient  exposure  to  the  smoke.  Also,  there  are 
other  fatal  diseases  for  which  cigarette  smokers  show  higher 
death  rates  than  nonsmokers.  An  American  Cancer  Society 
study  established  that  cigarette  smokers  had  death  rates  57 
per  cent  higher  than  those  who  did  not  smoke.  Of  the  excessive 
deaths,  about  50  per  cent  were  caused  by  heart  disease,  about 
13  per  cent  by  lung  cancer,  and  the  rest  by  other  diseases. 

19.  Q.  What  is  the  relationship  between  smoking  and  cancer  of  the 

lip,  mouth  and  upper  respiratory  tract? 
A.  Cigarette    smokers'    death    rates    from    cancer    of   the    upper 
respiratory  tract    (lip,    tongue,   mouth,   pharynx,   larynx   and 
esophagus)    were    seven    times    that    of    nonsmokers    in    the 
American  Cancer  Society  study  of  185,000  men  between  ages 


fifty  and  sixty-nine.  Pipe  and  cigar  smokers  had  death  rates 
from  these  diseases  about  four  times  as  high  as  nonsmokers. 

20.  Q.  Does  smoking  contribute  to  any  fatal  diseases  besides  lung  and 

upper  respiratory  cancers? 
A.  Smoking  definitely  contributes  to  other  causes  of  death:  Heart 
and  vascular  diseases,  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
emphysema,  cancers  of  the  bladder  and  prostate. 

21.  Q.  Will  a  cigarette  smoker  live  as  long  as  a  person  who  does  not 

smoke? 
A.  Of  the  American  men  aged  thirty-five,  41  per  cent  of  two- 
pack-a-day  smokers,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  of  non- 
smokers,  may  expect  to  die  before  age  sixty-five. 

22.  Q.  Why  is  it  bad  for  young  people  to  smoke? 

A.  Aside  from  the  undesirable  immediate  effects — rapid  pulse, 
irritated  lung  linings,  shortness  of  breath — the  primary  reason 
is  that  young  smokers  are  establishing  an  addictive  habit  which 
will  be  injurious  all  their  lives.  Most  of  them  will  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  break  this  habit  even  if  they  want  to 
do  so. 

23.  Q.  Why  do  people  start  smoking? 

A.  For  any  of  several  reasons:  Because  it  is  the  accepted  thing 
to  do  in  their  family;  because  their  friends  and  associates 
smoke;  to  try  to  express  independence  or  maturity;  or  as  a 
form  of  protest  against  parental  or  school  authority. 

24.  Q.  If  one  has  smoked  for  a  long  time,  is  there  any  benefit  in 

quitting? 

A.  Yes.  Stopping  is  beneficial  even  after  long  periods  of  smoking. 

(For  further  information  on  this  subject  write  to  the  American  Cancer 

Society,  521  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  Or  in  the  continental 

U.S.,  see  your  local  unit  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.)  ■  ■ 

A  LIGHT  WILL  SHINE 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet 
and  a  light  to  my  path  (Ps.  119-105). 

Dear  faithful  heart,  do  not  despair. 
Thy  way  will  be  made  plain. 
Remember  that  no  sincere  prayer 
Is  ever  prayed  in  vain. 

Be  vigilant  in  trusting  Him 

Whose  promises  are  true. 

For  though  your  path  may  now  seem  dim, 

A  light  will  shine  for  you. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


A  WamoM  Ofy  tfcUm  and  G&M/iacfe 


By  Cy  Montgomery 


A  very  brave  war  nurse  is  condemned 


STANDING  as  I  do  before  God 
and  the  threshold  of  eternity,  I 
realize  that  patriotism  is  not  enough. 
Dear  God,  help  me  to  have  no  hatred 
or  bitterness  toward  the  Germans." 

The  supplication  was  made  by  a 
very  brave  war  nurse,  Edith  Cavell, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Germans 
— betrayed  by  a  Judas  whom  she 
had  befriended. 

At  the  crack  of  dawn,  October  15, 
1915,  heavy  plodding  German  sol- 
diers led  her  from  her  cell  in  St. 
Giles  prison  to  the  prison  yard.  When 
her  last  request  to  have  her  pastor 
from  London  with  her  at  the  execu- 
tion was  denied,  she  simply  asked 
where  she  was  to  stand,  then  walked 
bravely  to  the  place  indicated  by  her 
captors.  A  German  officer  asked 
whether  she  preferred  to  be  blind- 
folded, to  which  she  replied  no;  then 
folding  her  arms,  she  fixed  her  gaze 
on  the  firing  squad  and  announced 
calmly,  "I  am  ready." 

Her  pastor  had  come  to  Brussels  to 
be  with  her  and  had  been  granted  a 
special   passport   from   German    au- 


thorities to  visit  the  nurse  for  one 
hour  earlier  in  the  week.  "To  my 
astonishment  and  relief,"  the  good 
pastor  related,  "I  found  Edith  calm 
and  resigned.  She  wished  all  her 
friends  to  know  that  she  willingly 
gave  her  life  for  her  country." 

"I  have  seen  death  so  often  that  it 
is  not  strange  or  fearful  to  me,"  the 
frail  nurse  said.  "I  thank  God  for 
this  ten-weeks  quiet  before  the  end. 
Life  has  always  been  hurried  and  full 
of  difficulties  for  me.  This  time  of 
rest  has  been  a  great  mercy." 

It  was  indeed  a  momentous  inter- 
view— so  many  things  to  say — so 
many  things  left  unsaid.  In  the  small 
dirty  cell  they  partook  of  the  holy 
communion  together,  then  both  re- 
peated the  words: 

Abide  with  me:  fast  falls  the  even- 
tide; 

The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me 
abide: 

When  other  helpers  fail,  and  com- 
forts flee, 

Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with 
me. 


There  were  parting  messages  for  her 
aged,  widowed  mother  and  friends, 
and  after  the  good-by  was  said,  there 
was  a  new  radiance  on  Edith's 
smiling  face:  "We  shall  meet  again," 
she  said  simply.  "We  shall  meet 
again!" 

It  was  strangely  reminiscent  of 
another  time  when  a  great  leader 
with  undying  faith  said  calmly:  "For- 
give them,  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

NURSE  Edith  Cavell  was  born  in 
Norfolk,  England,  daughter  of 
a  clergyman.  She  received  her  nurse's 
training  in  London,  and  at  the  time 
World  War  I  broke  out  she  was  car- 
ing for  her  aged,  widowed  mother. 
When  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  mad 
butchers  stalked  across  Europe  in 
their  effort  to  conquer  the  world, 
Edith  Cavell  asked  to  be  sent  to 
Brussels,  which  was  the  "grave  dan- 
ger spot."  She  was  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  the  large  city 
hospital. 

When  the  German  Army  took 
Brussels,  she  placed  her  hospital  at 
their  disposal  where  she  worked 
around  the  clock  caring  for  wounded 
German  soldiers.  By  July  of  1915 
German  authorities  learned  that  too 
many  convalescent  French  and  Bel- 
gian soldiers  were  crossing  into  Hol- 
land, then  rejoining  Allied  forces  in 
England.  They  discovered  too  that 
young  Belgians  had  left  Belgium 
even  while  the  "Huns"  struck  terror 
into  the  very  hearts  of  Brussels' 
starving  inhabitants.  The  leak  was 
stopped  when  the  Germans  offered 
a  large  reward  to  anyone  who  would 
discover  it.  The  temptation  was  too 
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great  for  a  young  Belgian,  son  of  a 
high-ranking  Belgian  Army  officer. 
And  as  Jesus  was  betrayed  by  a 
Judas,  a  Judas  in  August  of  1915 
solicited  Miss  Cavell's  help.  She 
agreed  to  help  him  escape  into  Hol- 
land; but  he  notified  German  authori- 
ties, then  when  the  time  arrived  for 
his  departure  Edith  Cavell  was  im- 
mediately placed  under  arrest. 

The  war  nurse  remained  ten  weeks 
in  a  small  filthy  prison  cell.  She 
frankly  admitted  encouraging  con- 
valescent soldiers  to  go  to  Holland 
because  the  Germans  were  shooting 
the  old  men  and  the  sick  who  were 
unable  to  endure  hardships  in  the 
German  prison  camp. 

Edith  Cavell's  courage  and  faith 
and  sacrifice  did  more  to  cement  the 
ties  of  the  Allies  than  any  other  in- 
cident of  World  War  I;  perhaps  it 
was  her  spirit  that  guided  the  Allies 
on  from  victory  to  victory.         ■  ■ 


THE  EGOCENTRIC  WAY 

"Thunder  will  boom,"  shouted  a 
minister  as  he  described  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  "Lightning  will  strike! 
Rivers  will  overflow!  Flames  will  shoot 
down  from  the  heavens!  There  will  be 
storms,  floods,  earthquakes!" 

A    little    girl    in     the     congregation 
looked     up     eagerly     at     her     parent. 
"Mummy,"   she  whispered,   "will   I   get 
let  off  school?" — Lion. 
%     *     * 

"Who  is  your  favorite  author?"  "My 
husband."  "What  does  he  write?" 
"Checks."— Scandal  Sheet. 

*     *     * 
The  early  bird  gets  the  seed. — Arnold 

Glasow  in  Quote. 


Value  Kectived 


By  Fred  H.  Bost 


Old  Sarge  reflected  that  Courtneir  and  Little  Leslie  were  a 
very  strange  pair  of  Army  buddies 


HAVE  you  ever  been  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  a  daydream  that, 
when  forced  back  to  reality,  your 
mind  returned  to  its  surroundings 
irritated  and  hostile?  That  was  what 
I  felt  on  my  first  meeting  with  John- 
ny Courtneir. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  quiet 
afternoons  in  Echo  Company's  Or- 
derly Room.  I  had  rolled  my  chair 
from  behind  my  desk  and  was  sitting 
at  an  angle  to  the  window,  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  warm  Alaskan  sun, 
my  eyes  on  the  wall  calendar  and  the 
date,  28  May.  Mentally  I  was  tearing 
pages  loose,  counting  them,  thinking 


ahead  to  July  31,  my  retirement  date, 
my  mind  teasing  the  promise  that  the 
coming  summer  held. 

That's  the  way  Johnny  Courtneir 
found  me.  I  hadn't  heard  him  enter 
the  room;  I  don't  believe  he  knocked. 
The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  his 
presence  was  the  sound  of  his  duf- 
fel bag  hitting  the  floor. 

I  spun  in  my  chair,  embarrassed. 
Slowly  I  looked  him  over,  scowling 
at  his  stripeless  green  sleeve.  Un- 
concernedly, he  returned  my  stare, 
his  serene  features  handsome  in  a 
hawkish  sort  of  way.  He  had  settled 
into  the  clerk's  chair,  his  arms  hang- 
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ing  loosely,  his  long  legs,  encased  in 
Army  Green  trousers,  stretched  out 
and  crossed  at  the  ankles.  I  noted 
the  blue  eyes  under  unkempt  brows 
which  were  making  no  attempt  to 
veil  their  amusement. 

"Were  you  taught  how  to  enter 
an  Orderly  Room,  Soldier?"  I 
growled. 

"Sure,"  he  grinned.  "But  you're 
alone,  Top.  I  didn't  think  it  mattered. 
I  only  wanted  to  dump  my  load."  He 
kicked  the  duffel  bag. 

"Is  that  an  apology?" 

His  grin  grew  wider.  "Apology? — 
O.  K.,  no  offense  meant."  He  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
paper  bag.  "Peanut?"  he  asked. 
"They're  fresh." 

I  shook  my  head  sharply.  "Who 
are  you?" 

"Private  J6hn  C.  Courtneir — re- 
placement from  Fort  Lewis."  Parti- 
cles of  crushed  peanut  hulls  fell  to 
the  floor  as  he  filled  his  mouth. 

"Age?"  I  asked. 

"Twenty,"  he  said  through  the 
peanuts. 

"Draftee?" 

His  eyebrow  lifted.  "I'll  do  my 
job  while  I'm  in."  He  broke  another 
peanut.  More  bits  of  shell  dropped 
to  my  gleaming  floor. 

"O.  K.,  Courtneir."  I  nodded,  slow- 
ly. "Start  now.  Grab  your  gear  and 
move  out.  Be  back  in  five  minutes 
with  a  broom  and  a  mop."  I  ges- 
tured at  the  mess  on  the  linoleum. 
"Floors  should  be  kept  clean." 

Apparently  puzzled,  he  rose.  The 
wisecrack  I  half  expected  never 
came.  Instead,  he  left  quietly;  but 
just  before  he  went  through  the  door 
I  noticed  his  grin  had  returned. 
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COURTNEIR'S  records  indicated 
he  had  been  in  college  when 
he  was  called  up,  an  electrical  engi- 
neering student.  Evidently  he  had 
declined  a  deferment.  His  test  scores 
were  above  average;  but  there  was 
no  information  on  hobbies  or  per- 
sonal interests — nothing  to  indicate 
what  he  felt  or  wanted. 

I  was  soon  getting  this  information 
from  the  company.  After  having 
Courtneir  on  a  work  detail,  Sergeant 
Halpern,  our  bull-faced  Communica- 
tions Sergeant,  observed:  "Guess  I'll 
have  to  watch  my  job,  that  kid 
knows  his  radios.  But,  man,  is  he 
down  on  the  Army!" 

Courtneir — on  Sergeant  Halpern's 
recommendation — was  assigned  as 
the  Radio-Telephone  Operator  in  the 
First  Platoon.  The  Platoon  Leader, 
Lieutenant  Morgan,  a  straight- 
backed,  slightly-built  redhead, 
stopped  me  in  the  hall  one  morning, 
saying:  "Sergeant  Freidel,  what's  the 
cure  for  disrespect?" 

The  question  jarred  me.  "Disre- 
spect to  an  officer?  Who's  the  man, 
Sir?" 

The  lieutenant  shook  his  head.  "I 
meant  disrespect  toward  the  Army." 

"I  don't  follow  you,  Sir." 

"It's  Courtneir,"  he  said.  "He's 
supercilious.  When  he  consents  to 
speak  to  someone  it's  only  to  point 
out  things  that  are  unattractive  in 
the  Army.  I'm  not  sure  how  to  cope 
with  him." 

I  grunted.  "His  kind  aren't  rare. 
After  thirty  years,  I've  concluded  that 
only  two  kinds  of  people  are  born 
to  this  world — those  fond  of  service 
life,  and  those  who  hate  it.  Haters 
seldom    give    efficient    performance. 


Courtneir  is  performing;  you're  that 
far  ahead  of  the  game." 

"An  honest  appraisal,"  the  Lieu- 
tenant reflected  drily,  "but  hardly 
satisfying." 

I  shrugged  as  he  walked  away. 

COURTNEIR'S  reticence  toward 
mixing  with  others  contin- 
ued. He  didn't  avoid  people;  yet  he 
never  joined  in,  never  participated. 
I  puzzled  over  his  attitude — was  it 
snobbishness  or  uncertainty?  How 
long  was  it  to  last? 

It  didn't  last  long.  That  is — not 
completely.  Courtneir's  reserve  was 
finally  breached  by  Pfc  Lawrence 
Leslie.  Little  Leslie,  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called,  was  only  five- 
and-a-half  feet  tall  and  thin  even  for 
his  height.  But  he  had  an  insatiable 
hunger  for  military  knowledge  that 
drove  him  with  an  energy  that  was 
amazing.  It  seemed  ludicrous  that 
he  and  Courtneir  should  form  a 
friendship. 

To  me,  Little  Leslie's  refreshing 
eagerness  was  a  stimulant.  That's 
why  I  felt  a  flash  of  concern  when  I 
looked  up  one  morning  to  see  him 
hesitating  at  the  door,  a  troubled 
look  on  his  face. 

"Come  in,"  I  called.  I  motioned 
him  to  a  chair.  "Something's  wrong," 
I  said.  "Money  troubles?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  concerned 
about  a  theory  someone  has."  He 
cleared  his  throat,  obviously  uncom- 
fortable. "Sergeant,  you've  been 
through  two  wars.  Can  it  be  true  that 
men  choose  a  military  career  because 
deep  inside,  maybe  even  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  have  a  desire  to 
destroy — to  hurt  or  kill?" 


I  stared  at  him.  The  question 
angered  me.  "I've  never  seen  anyone 
kill  except  through  necessity."  I 
grimaced.  "In  the  Pacific,  at  my  first 
taste  of  war,  I  prayed  to  Almighty 
God  that  he'd  never  make  me  see  it 
again." 

"But  you  fought  in  Korea." 

I  nodded.  "My  prayer  was  the 
same." 

"But  if  you  feel  that  way,  why  did 
you  stay  in  the  Army?" 

I  shrugged.  "The  Army  is  people 
— my  kind  of  people." 

He  looked  steadily  into  my  eyes 
for  a  moment,  then  rose.  At  the  door 
I  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Trust 
yourself  and  your  feelings,  Larry," 
I  said.  "Don't  let  others  talk  you 
into  doubting." 

When  Leslie  was  gone  I  sent  for 
Courtneir.  I  was  sure  he  had  in- 
spired that  question. 

Once  again  I  felt  anger  as  I  faced 
the  youth  across  the  desk.  He 
started  to  pull  his  bag  of  peanuts 
from  a  pocket,  saw  the  look  on  my 
face  and  changed  his  mind. 

"You're  mouthing  too  much  about 
the  Army,"  I  said. 

His  hand  came  up  defensively. 
"Sarge — I  only  say  what  I  feel.  I 
can't  pretend  there's  something  spe- 
cial about  the  Army." 

"It's  special  enough!" 

He   snorted.    "Yeah?   How?" 

I  shook  my  head  in  disgust. 
"Never  mind.  You  wouldn't  under- 
stand. Just  heed  my  warning!  Go 
easy  on  the  talk!"  With  a  wave  of 
my  arm  I  dismissed  him. 

Thirty  minutes  after  he  left  I  was 
still  unable  to  concentrate  on  the 
papers  before  me. 
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DAYS  piled  into  weeks  and  sud- 
denly the  July  summer  field 
problem — my  last — was  upon  us.  In 
the  field,  I  occasionally  caught  sight 
of  Little  Leslie  and  Courtneir,  laugh- 
ing or  joking,  or  sometimes  talking 
earnestly.  I  wondered  what  course 
the  conversation  followed — who  was 
impressing  whom? 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  prob- 
lem, while  attempting  to  cross  the 
Delta  River  in  Armored  Personnel 
Carriers,  that  the  accident  occurred. 

We  broke  from  the  tree-line,  ve- 
hicles dispersing,  dashing  across  the 
wide  stony  flats  that  had  once  been 
the  river  bed.  Before  us,  the  glacier- 
fed  waters — slate-gray  in  the  morn- 
ing light — looked  mean  and  forbid- 
ding as  they  ripped  and  twisted 
through  the  many  sloughs,  swirling 
around  the  islands  of  rock  and  rotted 
timber  that  had  piled  up  in  common 
rebellion  against  the  river's  incessant 
punishment. 

My  vehicle  was  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  positioned  to  be  the  last  across. 
From  my  place  in  the  turret  I 
watched  the  Captain's  track  enter 
the  water  three  hundred  yards  up- 
stream, followed  closely  by  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan's  carrier.  The  force 
of  the  river  was  amazing.  When  the 
Captain's  vehicle  reached  the  point 
of  flotation  it  seemed  as  if  invisible 
grapnels  hooked  it  and  dragged  it 
swiftly  downstream,  turning  it  slow- 
ly, sweeping  it  past  me.  At  first, 
Lieutenant  Morgan's  track  followed. 
Then,  suddenly,  deep  in  the  water, 
it  was  no  longer  moving — hung-up 
instead— broadside  to  the  pounding 
current  and  tipped  so  that  the  turbu- 
lent water  boiled  over  its  hatches. 


The  lieutenant's  calm  voice  broke 
radio  silence,  asking  for  assistance. 
I  watched  the  hatches  being  forced 
open  against  the  pressure  of  the 
water  and  men  fighting  their  way 
through  the  deluge  to  the  precari- 
ous safety  of  the  roof.  They  were  still 
appearing  as  another  track — gauging 
the  force  of  the  river  perfectly — 
came  abreast  on  the  upstream  side. 
It  was  beautifully  done.  Men  began 
abandoning  the  disabled  carrier;  we 
were  beginning  to  breathe  again, 
when  one  figure — a  figure  with  a  ra- 
dio strapped  to  his  back — slipped, 
appeared  to  regain  his  balance,  then 
plunged  into  the  angry  water. 

Before  it  could  be  comprehended, 
a  smaller  figure  followed,  diving 
cleanly. 

My  driver  needed  no  coaxing.  Our 
carrier  raced  along  the  bank,  keep- 
ing the  struggling  pair  in  sight  as 
best  we  could,  attempting  to  head 
them  off  and  halt  their  vicious  jour- 
ney. 

At  a  bottleneck  in  the  slough,  the 
river  finally  delivered  them  to  us, 
clutching  to  each  other,  bleeding, 
torn,  beaten.  Courtneir  had  been 
freed  of  the  weight  of  the  radio.  He 
was  unconscious,  his  head  lacerated 
badly,  but  he  was  breathing. 

Not  so  Little  Leslie;  Little  Leslie 
was  dead. 

THE  hospital  was  cool  and  quiet; 
the  ward  where  Courtneir  was 
convalescing  almost  empty.  Seeing 
this,  I  felt  strangely  relieved. 

I  found  him  angled  up  in  bed, 
reading  a  magazine  and  eating  his  | 
beloved  peanuts.  He  smiled  around  i 
the  bandages  when  he  saw  me.   I   j) 
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didn't   return   the   whimsical   smile. 

"Feeling  better?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged.  "I'll  be  back  for 
duty  soon.  Is  that  why  you  came?" 

"No.  I'm  leaving  for  the  South 
Forty-Eight  tomorrow.  I  came  to  say 
good-by." 

"Duty  of  a  First  Sergeant?"  he 
grinned. 

"Partly.  Partly  to  remind  you  of 
your  question — 'what's  special  about 
the  Army?'  Did  you  understand  Lit- 
tle Leslie's  answer?" 

He  lost  his  grin,  his  eyes  saddened. 
"Larry  and  I  spoke  a  lot  about  the 
Army,  but  I  never  asked  him  that." 

"Nevertheless,  he  gave  you  the 
answer."  I  turned  to  the  window, 
embarrassed  with  what  I  was  about 
to  say.  "Service  life  is  a  severe  mas- 
ter. Weariness,  fear,  and  pain  are 
only  three  of  its  training  aids.  Char- 
acter gets  stripped  naked.  Strengths 
and  weaknesses  stand  alone."  I 
paused.  "In  service  men  reveal  what 
they  really  are.  And  because  they  do, 
when  they  accept  each  other,  they 
weld  a  friendship  based  on  truth,  a 
friendship  that  won't  fail."  I  was  al- 
most whispering  now.  "Little  Leslie 
saw  something  in  you.  He  chose 
your  friendship — he  didn't  fail  you. 
Now  do  you  understand  what's  spe- 
cial about  the  Army?  Do  you?" 

I  turned.  He  wasn't  looking  at  me. 
I  guess  he  wasn't  even  listening  to 
me.  His  entire  concentration  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  shelling  the  pea- 
nut in  his  hand. 

"Nuts!"  I  exclaimed. 
At  the  door,  I  didn't  even  glance 
back;  the  ward  nurse  scorched  me 
with  a  look  as  I  slammed  my  way 
out. 


The  months  that  followed  were 
pleasant  with  the  newness  of  retire- 
ment. I  adjusted  to  the  life  eagerly. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  secretly  delighted 
when  I  allowed  the  family  to  talk 
me  into  driving  the  fifty  miles  to  Fort 
Bragg  for  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
observance. 

It  was  after  the  mass  parachute 
jump,  at  the  bleachers  on  the  edge 
of  the  Drop  Zone,  that  I  saw  Court- 
neir  again.  Some  of  the  troopers  were 
mingling  with  the  crowd,  answering 
questions.  I  might  have  overlooked 
him  if  it  weren't  for  the  bag  of  pea- 
nuts in  his  hand.  The  fatigues  he 
wore  were  sharply  starched  and  his 
jump  boots  gleamed  almost  as  bright- 
ly as  the  gold  bar  on  his  helmet.  I 
started  pushing  my  way  through  the 
crowd  of  high  school  boys  surround- 
ing him. 

" — That's  how  it  is,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "Friendships  are  forged  from 
steel.  If  you're  searching  for  buddies 
— lifetime  buddies — you're  bound  to 
find  them  here." 

I  stopped,  motionless,  comprehen- 
sion complete. 

He  grinned  at  the  gang  before  him 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "Have  a  peanut." 


REVERSE  ENGLISH 

A    few    old-fashioned    husbands 

Still    voice    the    trite    complaint, 
Their  wives  don't  understand  them. 

Truly,  aren't  they  quaint? 
It  isn't  very  difficult 

For  anyone  to  tell 
That    what    they    really    mean    is: 

They're  understood   too  well. 

— Margaret  Mahan 
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Problem  Drinking  and  Its  Prevention 


By  Albion  Roy  King 


THERE  are  very  few  young  alco- 
holics, although  there  are  many 
youthful  problem  drinkers.  For  most 
of  its  victims  alcoholism  is  a  progres- 
sive disease,  often  beginning  quite 
early  but  usually  coming  to  full 
expression  at  middle  or  old  age.  Yet 
there  are  exceptions. 

A  study  of  five  hundred  delinquent 
children  averaging  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  Massachusetts,  reported  by 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Demone,  Jr.,  found 
that  12  per  cent  drank  heavily  and 
about  10  per  cent  showed  the  com- 
mon signs  of  addiction. 

I  have  encountered  a  case  in  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  of  a  man  who  got 
dead  drunk  the  first  time  he  ever 
tasted  liquor  when  he  was  a  junior 
in  high  school.  After  that  he  seldom 
took  a  drink  without  getting  dead 
drunk.  When  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  a  drunken  driving 
episode  and  went  to  prison.  When 
he  came  out  after  a  year  and  a  half 
he  plunged  immediately  into  the  full 
pattern  of  alcoholism  from  which  he 


found  recovery  at  twenty-six  years 
of  age  in  the  program  of  AA.  Even 
in  this  case  I  would  not  say  that  he 
was  an  alcoholic  by  nature  or  by 
heredity.  I  never  learned  the  full 
story  of  his  background  and  adjust- 
ment to  the  community,  except  that 
he  came  from  an  upper  middle  class 
economic  group.  Undoubtedly  the 
adolescent  environment  aided  his 
precipitous  plunge  into  addiction.  He 
skipped  the  usual  period  of  con- 
trolled drinking;  from  the  start  his 
drinking  was  characterized  by  very 
deep  dips  into  psychological  satisfac- 
tions. 

This  case  indicates  how  decisive 
is  the  motive  in  drinking.  There  are 
millions  of  people  who  use  alcohol 
in  strict  moderation.  They  seldom,  if 
ever,  drink  enough  to  involve  them 
in  personal  troubles  of  any  sort.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  moderation  is  the 
right  answer  to  the  alcohol  problem 
for  there  are  other  considerations  of 
a  moral  and  social  import.  But  in 
this  type  of  controlled  drinking  it  is 
probable  that  the   direct  effects   of 


Dr.  King  is  the  author  of  Basic  Information  on  Alcohol,  published  by 
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alcohol  itself  are  not  what  is  sought. 
The  drinker  seeks  rather  to  conform 
to  an  accepted  social  pattern  of  be- 
havior, follow  a  ritual  or  sacramental 
usage,  or  sip  his  drink  to  satisfy  an 
acquired  taste.  These  motives  I  call 
incidental  to  the  drinking  itself. 

Powerful  Psychological  Drug 

But  no  matter  how  anyone  starts 
to  use  alcohol  he  is  certain  to  dis- 
cover, sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  a 
powerful  psychological  drug.  By  this 
we  mean  that  it  has  decisive  effects 
in  the  blood  upon  the  functioning  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
the  higher  brain  centers.  It  affects  the 
subjective  experiences  and  feelings  of 
a  person  and  his  behavior.  The 
motivations  for  drinking,  then,  are 
likely  to  become,  as  they  probably 
are  for  most  American  drinkers,  the 
satisfaction  of  some  kind  of  psycho- 
logical need. 

A  common  statement  of  the  matter 
is  that  alcohol  relieves  anxiety.  For 
a  person  in  a  high  state  of  tension 
it  will  become  a  sedative  and  help 
him  to  achieve  relaxation  and  sleep. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  aid  in 
the  achievement  of  the  moment  of 
excitement.  It  will  help  one  to  over- 
come his  self-consciousness  and  re- 
straints and  become  more  talkative 
and  emotionally  spontaneous  in  social 
situations.  These  are  all  basic  needs 
of  the  human  spirit.  Our  normal 
functioning  in  society  requires  that 
we  achieve  these  ends  by  some 
means,  but  there  are  many  whole- 
some and  intelligent  ways  to  do  it 
without  the  aid  of  the  chemical  in 
the  blood.  No  group  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasts, for  instance,  needs  alcohol 


to  help  them  become  excited  and 
spontaneous  at  a  football  game. 

As  soon  as  anyone  begins  to  use 
alcohol  in  order  to  seek  such  psy- 
chological effects  or  to  meet  this  kind 
of  personal  need,  he  will  find  that  a 
strict  moderation  of,  let  us  say,  two 
beers,  is  not  ordinarily  going  to  be 
enough.  He  will  drink  more  and  all 
the  hazards  of  drinking  will  follow. 
The  process  of  alcohol  addiction  be- 
gins in  the  development  of  a  psy- 
chological dependency.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  the  case  of  a  person 
who  drinks  because  it  helps  him  to 
overcome  self-consciousness  and  to 
be  spontaneous  at  a  party.  After  some 
time  this  person  finds  himself  very 
miserable  unless  the  drinks  are  pro- 
vided. He  seeks  out  only  the  places 
where  alcohol  is  served,  and  in  fear 
that  the  hostess  will  not  provide 
enough  he  fortifies  himself  with  a 
few  extra  drinks. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enjoy  some  inno- 
cent pleasure;  it  is  another  to  be 
unhappy  if  you  are  deprived  of  it. 
Aristotle  defines  temperance  as  the 
middle  ground  between  extremes  of 
self-denial  and  self-indulgence.  He 
points  out  that  the  temperate  man  is 
one  who  "is  not  pained  at  the  ab- 
sence of  what  is  pleasant  and  at  his 
abstinence  from  it."  The  intemperate 
or  self-indulgent  man  is  one  who  is 
so  conditioned  to  his  drink  that  he 
is  miserable  without  it.  This  is  a  very 
good  point  to  take  as  the  beginning 
of  addiction — anyone  who  has  be- 
come so  dependent  upon  his  liquor 
that  he  feels  seriously  deprived 
without  it  had  better  look  to  his 
defenses. 

Not   all   people   react  to   alcohol 
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alike.  For  some  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  pleasure.  But  there  are  peo- 
ple who  get  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
out  of  pain  and  misery.  Instead  of 
relieving  anxiety,  for  them  alcohol 
increases  anxiety  and  induces  self- 
pity,  but  they  revel  in  it.  One  of  the 
needs  of  some  people  is  to  be  able 
to  make  some  escape  from  the  un- 
happiness  and  frustration  of  ordinary 
life.  There  are  other  and  more  crea- 
tive means  for  such  escape,  but 
alcohol  makes  it  easy,  and  self-pity 
makes  it  desirable.  In  an  alcoholic 
day-dream  world  all  ambitions  are 
realized  and  all  enemies  overcome. 

Compulsion  to  Drink 

There  is  a  considerable  progression 
in  the  development  of  these  psycho- 
logical dependencies,  but  this  pro- 
gression may  still  not  indicate  that 
the  individual  has  become  an  alco- 
holic. That  depends  on  the  degree  of 
involvement,  both  in  the  quantities 
of  alcohol  consumed  and  in  the 
trouble  which  it  generates  for  the 
individual.  But  somewhere  along  this 
line  of  progression,  the  alcoholic 
drinker  crosses  a  point  where  his 
psychological  dependencies  become 
physiological  dependencies  and  com- 
pulsion to  drink.  These  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  all  definitions  of  alco- 
holism. 

To  illustrate:  a  man  I  knew  had 
never  thought  of  himself  as  an  alco- 
holic, for  he  almost  never  got  drunk 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
His  drinking  was  steady  but  un- 
dramatic.  He  came  to  depend  on  it 
day  after  day  until  he  was  consum- 
ing nearly  a  quart  of  whisky  a  day. 
He  then  was  about  forty-five  years 


of  age.  Some  difficulty  took  him  to  a 
doctor  for  a  physical  examination. 
The  tests  revealed  a  bad  liver  situa- 
tion and  an  uncertain  record  of  heart 
action.  The  doctor  told  my  friend 
that  he  must  quit  drinking  or  he 
might  have  no  more  than  six  months 
to  live.  The  thought  of  living  without 
liquor  was  a  hard  blow,  but  he  was 
not  ready  to  die,  so  he  bravely  said, 
"O.K.,  Doc,  I'll  quit."  Two  days  later 
he  was  back  to  the  doctor  with  the 
shakes,  and  other  painful  withdrawal 
symptoms.  He  went  to  the  hospital 
and  was  treated  for  two  weeks  with 
sedative  drugs  and  vitamins,  nar- 
rowly averting  delirium  tremens. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  physi- 
ological dependency.  Most  alcoholics 
in  such  a  condition  simply  do  not  go 
back  to  the  doctor  but  get  further 
relief  from  the  distressing  symptoms 
by  heavier  drinking,  and  thus  con- 
firm the  compulsion  to  drink,  until 
they  are  carried  into  the  hospital  rav- 
ing with  DTs  or  into  the  morgue.  My 
friend  found  his  way  to  sobriety  with 
a  hard  struggle  and  is  still  living 
without  liquor. 

There  is  another  kind  of  alcoholism 
and  compulsion  to  drink  which  is 
likewise  a  development  from  a 
psychological  dependency  to  a  physi- 
ological dependency,  and  it  is  even 
more  common  in  our  country  where 
so  much  motivation  to  drink  involves 
the  periodic  spree  search  for  excite- 
ment and  sociability.  This  alcoholic 
will  stay  off  of  liquor,  sometimes  for 
weeks.  He  lives  in  an  up  and  down 
cycle.  He  comes  out  of  a  binge  with 
a  deep  sense  of  remorse,  then  climbs 
on  the  water  wagon  and  moves  into 
a  kind  of  elation  and  confidence  in 
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his  ability  to  handle  liquor.  Later, 
he  forgets  all  about  the  vow  never 
to  touch  another  drop,  takes  a  drink 
with  the  boys,  and  finds  he  cannot 
quit  until  he  hangs  a  real  bender. 

A  businessman  once  complained 
to  me  about  one  of  his  workers — a 
technician  in  whom  he  had  invested 
a  lot  of  money  for  training.  He  would 
suddenly  disappear  overnight  and 
fail  to  show  up,  often  for  days.  He 
pled  with  him  to  let  the  foreman 
know  when  he  was  going  on  a  drunk 
the  night  before,  but  he  never  would 
give  the  advance  warning.  The  ob- 
vious reason  is  that  he  never  intended 
to  go  on  a  drunk,  but  having  once 
taken  a  cocktail  at  a  party  he  would 
not  stop  until  the  bitter  end. 

Such  compulsive  drinking  and 
alcoholic  dependence  is  the  most 
dramatic  but  not  the  only  problem 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  There 
is  the  preliminary  problem  of  drunk- 
enness itself  which  happens  to  a 
great  many  people  who  are  not  com- 
pulsive alcoholics  and  in  which  a 
vast  multitude  of  difficulties  arise.  A 
young  woman  who  accepted  the  pat- 
tern of  drinking  in  order  to  meet  the 
social  demands  upon  her  could  not 
remember  in  the  morning  what  hap- 
pened to  her  at  a  party  the  night 
before.  She  was  in  such  deep  dark 
gloom  about  it  that  she  took  the 
problem  to  a  counselor.  This  is  called 
the  blackout  and  is  one  of  the  warn- 
ing signs  of  alcoholism.  It  is  easily 
explained.  The  anesthetic  effect  of 
the  alcohol  on  the  brain  combines 
with  the  sense  of  guilt  at  the  be- 
havior, or  even  the  thought  of  mis- 
behavior, to  drive  the  whole  episode 
underground  in  the  subconscious,  so 
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that  it  cannot  be  recovered  in 
memory.  It  can  be  a  frightening  ex- 
perience to  anyone. 

Alcohol  and  Impulsive  Behavior 

It  is  neither  the  alcoholic  nor  the 
drunk  who  is  the  greater  menace  in 
automobile  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence. It  is  the  fellow  who  thinks 
he  is  driving  better  after  he  has  had 
a  couple  shots.  However,  test  him  out 
under  laboratory  conditions  and 
you'll  see  that  he  is  slowed  down  in 
his  reaction  time,  more  impulsive  and 
less  accurate. 

Impulsive  behavior  is  one  of  the 
chief  effects  of  the  alcohol  even  in 
very  moderate  amounts.  Often  it 
leads  to  serious  results.  Two  sailors 
were  drinking  together  in  a  tavern. 
One  of  them  went  to  sleep  with  his 
head  on  the  table  and  an  open  knife 
in  his  hand,  while  the  other  was  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation  across  the 
room.  After  some  time  he  went  over 
and  violently  shook  the  sleeping 
sailor  and  yelled  at  him  that  it  was 
time  to  go.  Jumping  up  as  though  he 
were  acting  in  a  nightmare  the  sailor 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  neck  of 
his  buddy,  severing  the  jugular  vein. 

This  impulsiveness  is  not  always 
as  serious  or  dramatic,  but  even  in 
minor  matters  can  be  quite  a  prob- 
lem as,  for  instance,  an  impulsive 
word  or  aggressive  action  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  behavior  of  a  gentleman. 

Statistics  compiled  over  the  last 
thirty  years  indicate  that  the  prob- 
lems of  drunkenness  and  alcoholism 
have  been  on  the  increase.  How  we 
are  going  to  reduce  or  prevent  these 
is  a  grave  problem  so  long  as  more 
than  half  of  the  people  use  alcohol 


and  continue  to  use  it  for  the  motives 
which  now  characterize  American 
drinking.  People  who  belong  to  the 
drinking  culture  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  it  up,  so  long  as  they 
sincerely  intend  to  be  moderate  and 
have  a  moderate  society,  have  got  to 
accomplish  two  things:  First,  they 
have  got  to  achieve  through  educa- 
tion a  much  more  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  basic  facts  about 
alcohol  and  alcohol  culture  than  the 
thoughtless  drinking  of  most  people; 
second,  they  have  got  to  cultivate 
much  more  rigid  standards  and  social 
punishments  for  excess.  So  long  as 
the  objective  in  drinking  is  to  "get 
high"  or  to  "get  tight"  is  tolerated, 
we  will  not  be  a  moderate  society. 
The  forty-five  or  fifty  million  ab- 
stainers in  America  do  not  make  any 
tremendous  sacrifice  in  giving  up 
alcohol,  although  abstinence  is  a 
great  struggle  for  the  millions  of 
problem  drinkers  who  have   gotten 


into  the  situation  where  they  have 
to  learn  to  live  without  alcohol  if 
they  are  to  be  sober  and  avoid  the 
horrors  of  alcoholism.  Abstinence 
from  alcohol  will  not  solve  all  the 
moral  problems  of  any  person,  but 
there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  that  one 
does  not  participate  in,  nor  contrib- 
ute to,  the  vice  which  involves  more 
people  and  causes  more  dreadful 
suffering  than  any  other  evil  which 
afflicts  people  in  our  western  society. 
Epicurus,  the  famous  philosopher 
of  pleasure,  looked  on  the  wine  cul- 
ture of  the  Athenians  and  decided 
that  it  caused  more  pain  than 
pleasure,  so  he  taught  his  disciples 
to  value  chiefly  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  The  Apostle  Paul 
said,  "If  meat  causes  my  brother  to 
stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  ever- 
more." I  do  not  know  any  place  in 
the  modern  world  where  people 
stumble  around  the  streets  because 
of  meat.  What  about  alcohol?  ■  ■ 


"I   just  signed  up   for  another  seven   years.   I 
still  remember  the  girl  I  ran  away  to  forget." 
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From  the  world-famous  "Acropolis"  in  Greece  you  can  look  down 
upon  the  slums  of  Dougourti,  on  the  mud  huts  and  rickety  roof 
gardens  that  belong  to  Athens'  "Little  Armenia." 


From  the  Slums  of  Dougourti 
to  the  Heights  of  Kareas 

Photo   Story  by  Dale  Whitney  and  Graham  Shanley 


THE  next  time  you  are  in  Athens, 
ask  a  taxi  driver  to  take  you  to 
Dougourti. 

If  he  looks  surprised,  that's  to  be 
expected,  for,  even  though  Dougourti 
lies  only  ten  minutes  by  car  from 
the  Acropolis,  few  tourists  ever  go 
there. 

Dougourti  is  Athens'  "Little  Ar- 
menia"— a  teeming  quarter  of  narrow 
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streets,  of  rickety  roof  gardens  set 
atop  white  mud  shacks,  and,  what 
is  most  surprising,  the  whole  district 
is  all  but  hidden  behind  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

At  first  glance  the  cleanliness  of 
the  place  is  misleading.  The  white- 
washed walls,  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
seem  picturesque.  But  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  stage-like  setting,  mo- 


mentarily  attractive,  loses  its  allure 
and  you  realize  that  in  fact  Doug- 
ourti,  though  colorful,  is  a  slum.  The 
tiny  hovels  usually  have  only  two 
rooms  where  as  many  as  five  or  six 
persons  are  crowded  together.  The 
floors  and  ceilings  sag  and  leak. 
There  is  no  running  water  in  any  of 
the  huts,  and  open  sewers  border  the 
earthen  paths  that  serve  as  streets. 

Who  lives  here  and  why? 

In  large  part,  the  inhabitants  are 
Armenian  refugees,  people  who  fled 
persecution  in  their  homeland  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars.  With 
ingenuity  and  will  to  work  their  only 
resources,  they  congregated  in  this 
shantytown.  Busy  in  all  types  of 
trade  and  in  artisanal  work — produc- 
ing everything  from  umbrellas  to 
false  teeth — they  manage  to  make  a 
living,  but  in  Greece,  with  its  severe 


At  first  glance,  Dougourti,  white  and 
gleaming  in  the  midday  sun,  is  mis- 
leading. But  after  a  few  minutes  you 
realize  that  the  hovels  in  this  shanty- 
town have  only  two  rooms  where  five 
and  six  refugees  are  crowded  together. 
Floors  and  ceilings  leak,  and  there's 
no  running  water  in  any  of  the  huts. 
Water  comes  from  the  local  pump. 


When  a  family  moves  out,  the  government  moves  in  and  tears  down  the 
dwelling.  This  is  to  discourage  new  inhabitants  for,  as  miserable  as  life 
is  in  Dougourti,  rent  is  cheap. 
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THE  UMBRELLA  MAN.  This  old 
man,  age  eighty-two,  has  never  known 
another  home  since  his  arrival  in 
Dougourti  twenty-two  years  ago.  Thin, 
almost  blind,  he  has  earned  his  daily 
bread  by  repairing  old  umbrellas.  Now 
he  will  move  into  a  modern  new  home 
for  the  aged — in  Kareas! 


housing  shortage,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  decent  accommodation. 
For  more  than  a  generation  they  and 
their  children  have  lived  and  grown 
up  in  this  half-world  of  permanent 
improvisation. 

Fortunately  something  is  being 
done  to  help  them.  The  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees is  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 


a  $13  million  program  through  the 
government  for  all  refugees  in 
Greece.  Already  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  settlement  of  about 
6,000  refugees  in  modern  yet  inex- 
pensive housing,  but  a  further  1,000 
families — many  of  them  Armenians 
still  in  Dougourti — are  still  in  need 
of  help. 

TO  see  an  example  of  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  it  is  not 
much  farther  from  the  Acropolis  in 
another  direction,  northeastward,  to 
the  Kareas  Housing  Project  which 
stands  on  a  hill  looking  out  over  the 
city  toward  the  Bay  of  Athens.  Here 
in  wide-windowed  four-  and  six-story 


Open  sewers  border  the  earthen  paths 
that  serve  as  streets  and  Athens'  health 
department  inspects  the  slums  daily  to 
be  sure  no  stale  water  remains  for  long 
in  the  sewers.  In  winter  when  the  rains 
come,  large  amounts  of  water  deposit 
under  the  thin  floors  of  the  shacks, 
remaining  there  until  spring.  Paths  be- 
come heavy  mud,  and  almost  all  old 
people  suffer  from  arthritis;  many 
younger  ones  from  asthma. 
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High  above  the  Bay  of  Athens,  and  climbing  the  hills,  Kareas  stands  out 
like  a  modern  fairyland.  This  new  city,  built  for  the  people  of  Dougourti 
by  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  sparkles  like  a 
jewel  in  the  warm  Greek  sun. 


apartment  houses  with  balconies, 
more  than  a  thousand  refugees  have 
found  a  real  home  after  years  in 
Dougourti  or  in  conditions  equally 
bad.  Kareas  has  become  in  fact  a 
whole  new  suburb  of  Athens,  for 
there  is  a  community  center  as  well 
which  serves  as  workshop,  kinder- 
garten, and  vocational  training  school. 

Originally  the  High  Commissioner 
chose  this  area  because  land  was 
cheap,  but  in  the  past  three  years 
the  expanding  city  has  reached  out 
to  meet  it,  and  the  land  has  doubled 
in  value. 

Despite  the  attractive  residential 
surroundings  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Borough  of  Byron,  the  apart- 
ments cost  the  refugees  very  little. 
The  flats  are  owned  by  the  refugees, 
who  are  asked  to  repay  over  a 
twenty-year  period,  an  amount  equal 


Kareas  has  become  in  fact  a  whole 
new  suburb  of  Athens,  for  there  is  a 
community  center  as  well  which  serves 
as  a  workshop,  kindergarten,  and  vo- 
cational training  school. 
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Here  in  wide-windowed  four-  and  six- 
story  apartment  houses  with  balconies, 
more  than  a  thousand  refugees  have 
found  a  real  home  after  years  in 
Dougourti. 


vested  nearly  $800,000  while  Greek 
authorities  have  put  in  $307,000. 
Another  500  dwelling  units  will  be 
built  in  Kareas  over  the  next  two 
years,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
High  Commissioner's  Office  receives 
sufficient  funds.  If  he  succeeds,  more 
refugees  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
mud  huts  of  Dougourti  for  the 
heights  of  Kareas. 


to  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  For 
a  three-room  apartment  with  balcony 
as  well  as  kitchen  and  bath,  this  may 
work  out  to  only  350  drachmae  per 
month  ($11.70)  out  of  earnings  of 
perhaps  1,500  drachmae  ($50).  This 
is  how  much  a  man  earns  in  an 
everyday  type  of  job  such  as  being 
a  bus  conductor.  For  sick  or  elderly 
persons  the  payments  may  be  re- 
duced or  waived  completely  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances.  Often  hand 
in  hand  with  apartments,  the  refu- 
gees receive  help  in  gaining  a  more 
secure  economic  foothold.  Long-term 
loans  from  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office  assist  refugees  in  setting  up 
their  own  businesses,  and,  in  fact, 
many  of  the  shops  in  the  developing 
Kareas  settlement  are  run  by  them. 

Already  in  Kareas — which  is  only 
one  of  UNHCR's  projects — the  High 
Commissioner,  using  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  to  him  by  govern- 
ments and  private  sources,  has  in- 
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In  Kareas  a  dentist,  once  again,  is 
allowed  to  work  at  his  trade.  There 
are  thousands  like  him  in  various 
trades  who  have  been  helped  by  the 
UNHCR  to  live  respectful  lives  again. 
He  can  now  feed  and  house  his  family 
and  regain  human  dignity. 


Perhaps  the  biggest  change  you  see  is 
in   the   happy   faces   of    the   children. 


The  grownups  smile,  too.  These  two 
sisters  happily  have  begun  a  small 
weaving  business  in  their  new  apart- 
ment in  Kareas.  Additional  help  was 
given  to  them  by  the  UNHCR  through 
a  small  business  loan  which  purchased 
a  weaving  machine. 


Many  a  child  who  watches  television 
will  go  down  in  history — not  to  mention 
arithmetic,  English  and  geography. 
— Changing   Times. 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.   Smith 


THE  CANDLE 

A  dim  and  feeble  candle  is  my  faith; 
And   yet   I   guide   my   footsteps  by   the 

light 
Held  aloft;  encircled  by  the  gloom, 
My  beacon  through  the  dark  and  stormy 

night. 

The    flame   has    often    flickered    in    my 

hand 
Blown  by  gusts  of  disbelief  and  doubt; 
But  nourished  by  my  love  and  trust  in 

God, 
I  keep  my  little  lamp  from  going  out. 

Though  the  flame  is  small  and  not  as 

bright 
As  other  candles,  still  I  hope  and  pray; 
Someone  lost  in  darkness  yet  might  see 
My  candle  burning  there  and  find  the 

way. 

GOOD  ADVICE 

The  best  advice  is  example. 

If  you  just  tell  a  man  what  to  do, 

There  isn't  much  to  it,  cause  he  has  to 

do  it; 
But  show  him  and  he'll  see  it  through. 

PERSPECTIVE 

I  cannot  always  see  myself 
As  I  know  others  see  me. 
Other  folks  can  criticize, 
But  they  don't  have  to  be  me. 
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Steefrlaf  to  (£6wic6> 


By  Barry  Thomas 


rI^HE  preacher  was  long-winded. 
JL  He  continued  until  midnight  and 
a  young  man  fell  asleep  (Acts  20:9) . 
Once  a  small  boy  spoke  of  his  min- 
ister in  this  fashion: 


Now  I  sit  me  down  to  sleep; 
The  message  long — the  sermon  deep. 
If  he  should  finish  before  I  wake, 
Will    somebody    give    me    a    gentle 
shake? 


From  an  external  viewpoint,  one 
recognizes  a  vast  difference  between 
the  church  of  yesterday  and  today. 
Yet,  there  is  also  a  similarity.  The 
difference  is  partly  characterized  by 
architecture  and  custom.  The  church 
spire,  interior  appointments,  and  the 
polished  spiritual  methodology  of  to- 
day were  missing  at  the  first  meeting 
place.  To  the  early  church,  any  place 
was  a  sacred  place.  For  they  remem- 
bered the  words  of  Jesus,  "where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them"  (Mt.  18:20).  But  even  in  its 
humble  beginning,  there  was  one 
characteristic  of  the  early  church 
which  is  still  prevalent  in  today's 
gothic  structure — people  slept. 

Today  we  are  sometimes  startled 


to  find  ourselves  asleep — not  because 
of  a  long  sermon  finding  its  fulfill- 
ment in  an  extended  service,  but 
asleep  mentally  and  spiritually  to  the 
joy  and  reality  of  the  Christian  life. 

We  Are  Asleep  to  the 
Joy  of  Salvation 

For  some,  there  is  no  joy  because 
there  is  no  salvation.  The  only  eternal 
thing  about  the  body  is  the  soul.  Yet 
we  ruin  our  health  to  gain  wealth. 
And  then  we  turn  right  around  and 
spend  our  wealth  to  regain  our 
health.  Our  stomach  reacts  with  the 
stock  market.  We  follow  military 
regulations  to  the  letter.  We  push  for 
promotion.  But  in  doing  so,  we 
neglect  our  soul  and  are  asleep  to 
the  joy  of  salvation. 

For  others,  there  is  no  joy  because 
they  have  left  their  salvation.  They 
have  left  their  first  love.  They  have 
left  God — "for  God  is  love,  and  he 
who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God, 
and  God  abides  in  him"  (1  Jn.  4: 
16) .  The  God  of  love  can  be  ignored. 
In  the  military  circles  in  which  we 
move,  it  is  easy  to  become  so  pre- 
occupied that  we  unintentionally 
neglect  the  One  who,  because  of  his 
love  for  us,  died  for  us.  We  need  to 
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make  room  for  God.  We  need  to  love 
God.  Our  spiritual  love  and  happi- 
ness always  will  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  time  we  spend  with  God. 
The  psalmist,  after  he  had  sinned, 
asked  God  to  restore  unto  him  the 
joy  of  his  salvation.  "Then  I  will 
teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and 
sinners  will  return  to  thee"  (Ps.  51: 
12-13). 

We  Are  Asleep  to  the  Joy  of  Service 
We  do  a  lot  of  splashing  in  the 
base  social  pond,  but  we  have  little 
time  for  God.  Parents  send,  when 
they  should  be  taking  their  children 
to  Sunday  school.  The  choir  is  half 
the  size  it  could  be.  Staffing  the  Sun- 
day school  faculty  seems  at  times 
impossible.  Why?  Because,  unfor- 
tunately, people  do  only  what  they 
want  or  have  to  do. 

There  is  very  little  voluntary  ser- 
vice for  God  because  the  man  in  the 
pew  finds  little  joy  in  his  service.  He 
is  asleep  to  the  joy  of  serving  the 
Master.  "O  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good"  (Ps.  34:8). 

There  is  no  service  because  there 
is  no  joy.  There  is  no  joy  because 
there  is  no  salvation.  Sleeping  in 
church!  May  we  awaken  to  the  joy 
and  reality  of  the  Christian  life. 
"Awake,  O  sleeper,  and  arise  .  .  . 
and  Christ  shall  give  you  light" 
(Eph.  5:14).  ■  ■ 

HUDDLE  IN  A  PUDDLE 

I   thought  a   dip   into  the   sea 

A  cooling  thing  to  do; 
Apparently  ten  thousand  three 

Others  thought  so,  too! 

— Addison  H.  Hallock 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

SEPTEMBER 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Sunday  Psalms    65:1-13 

2 Jeremiah       .   8:18-22 

3 John  4:31-38 

4 2  Corinthians    9:1-15 

14:13-20 

17:1-15 

17:17-24 

18:1-16 

18:17-29 

18:30-40 

18:41-46 

19:1-8 

19:9-21 

21:1-16 

21:17-29 

2:1-7 

2:8-11 

2:12-17 

2:18-29 

3:1-6 

3:7-13 

3:14-22 

10:1-10 

10:11-25 

10:26-39 

11:1-12 

11:13-28 

11:29-40 

12:1-11 

12:12-29 


5 Revelation 

6 1  Kings 

7 1  Kings 

8 .  .  .  .  Sunday 1  Kings 

9 1  Kings 

10 1  Kings 

11 1  Kings 

12 1  Kings 

13 1  Kings 

14 1  Kings 

15 ... .  Sunday 1  Kings 

16 Revelation 

17 Revelation 

18 Revelation 

19 Revelation 

20 Revelation 

21 Revelation 

22 ...  . Sunday Revelation 

23 Hebrews 

24 Hebrews 

25 Hebrews 

26 Hebrews 

27 Hebrews 

28 Hebrews 

29 .  .  .   Sunday Hebrews 

30 Hebrews 
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Your  language  Reveals  You 


By  Raymond  M.   Veh 


BILL'S  family  thought  how  grand 
it  was  to  have  him  at  the  supper 
table  that  night  after  not  having  seen 
him  for  a  year.  With  his  mother's 
good  meal  under  his  belt,  Bill  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  a  big  easy 
chair  in  the  living  room.  He  was 
eager  to  discover  how  his  favorite 
baseball  team  was  doing.  So  he 
reached  for  the  paper,  not  knowing 
that  his  younger  brother  had  gotten 
to  it  first.  The  sports  page  was  miss- 
ing. 

When  Bill  discovered  this,  his 
family  wondered  what  hit  them.  All 
hell  broke  loose.  The  barrage  of  pro- 
fanity that  escaped  Bill,  the  foulness 
that  suddenly  rent  the  air,  assuming 
almost  visible  shape  as  it  gathered 
momentum,  brought  an  ugly,  filthy 
world  into  the  fives  of  Bill's  good 
parents,  his  sister,  and  his  young 
brother. 

After  Bill  got  off  by  himself,  he 
took  a  good  look  at  what  had  been 
happening  to  him  as  he  had  followed 
the  lead  of  his  buddies  in  the  service. 
This  habit  of  swearing  had  really 
gotten  hold  of  him.  Crudity,  vulgar- 


ity, flippancy — he  wasn't  aware  of 
what  had  happened.  But  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  something  he  hadn't 
grown  up  with  and  natively  didn't 
like. 

It's  easy  to  blame  our  buddies  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  for  the  revamping  of 
our  life  and  outlook.  But  are  they 
to  blame?  We  are  still  boss  of  our 
lives — of  our  minds  and  of  our 
speech.  Ought  we  not  listen  occa- 
sionally to  ourselves  on  how  we 
speak?  We  can. 

What's  to  stop  us  from  making  a 
record  of  our  conversation  some- 
time? We've  done  it  in  the  old  days 
for  fun.  Remember  how  we  would 
go  to  an  amusement  park  and  in  one 
of  the  little  booths  make  a  record  of 
ourselves  singing  or  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  friends?  We  played  it  for  the 
folks  when  we  got  home.  It  was  fun 
hearing  ourselves  on  a  "play  back." 

How  would  a  record  of  our  daily 
conversation  sound  to  us,  our  family 
members,  our  divine  Father  now? 
Down  deep  we  know  that  our  lan- 
guage reveals  our  real  self.  Are  we 
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maintaining  our  Christian  culture  or 
are  we  yielding  to  the  standards  of 
a  crass  world  in  what  we  say  and 
how  we  say  it? 

Right-thinking  men  as  they  come 
into  national  service  are  shocked  at 
the  prevalence  of  profanity.  The  way 
the  fellows  and  girls  defame  God's 
name  makes  one  think  they  went  to 
hell  for  their  education.  Apparently 
they  have  never  heard  that  "the  Lord 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  takes 
his  name  in  vain"  (Ex.  20:7). 

Think  of  the  presumption  of  link- 
ing the  holy  name  of  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  universe,  or  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  with  obscenity.  Con- 
sider the  enormity  of  rudely  appeal- 
ing to  Him  in  the  heat  of  passion  or 
temper! 

Does  Profanity  Really  Matter? 

Profanity  is  not  a  mark  of  tough- 
ness. Rather  it's  an  indication  of 
weakness,  of  stupidity.  Those  who 
boldly  profane  God's  name  indicate 
their  mental  poverty  and  lack  of  self- 
control.  They  are,  as  it  were,  just 
lifting  the  curtain  so  that  all  may  see 
the  fact  that  their  heart  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  profanity.  Will  not 
one  who  hails  God  as  Father  place 
a  triple  guard  upon  his  lips  that  he 
sin  not  in  this  matter? 

Promiscuous  use  of  profanity  does 
not  make  for  strong  and  effective 
expression.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
crutch  of  the  conversational  cripple. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  limited  vocabulary. 
There  are  400,000  other  words  in  the 
English  language  which  we  may  use 
instead  of  curse  words.  Why  not 
utilize  some  of  these? 

"The  foolish  and  wicked  practice 


of  profane  cursing  and  swearing," 
said  George  Washington,  "is  a  vice 
so  mean  and  low  that  every  person 
of  sense  and  character  detests  and 
despises  it."  No  person  is  richer,  or 
happier,  or  wiser,  for  profanity.  It  is 
conversation's  cesspool,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  word  to  be  said  in  its 
defense.  Profanity  is  expressly  for- 
bidden by  God's  Word. 

"You  shall  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  your  God  in  vain"  (Ex.  20: 
7)  is  the  divine  law,  and  it  has  never 
been  repealed.  To  take  God's  name 
"in  vain"  means  to  use  it  lightly, 
casually,  irreverently.  God's  name  is 
holy,  and  is  to  be  used  only  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

People  who  are  weak  spiritually 
are  the  ones  who  use  profanity.  The 
ways  of  the  world  are  still  too  much 
with  them.  Certainly,  spiritually- 
minded  people  are  neither  guilty  of 
the  use  of  such  words  nor  do  they 
appreciate  the  influence  of  those  who 
do. 

A  seminary  student  once  opened 
a  sermon  in  an  Illinois  church  with 
the  following  sentence:  "It's  damn 
hot  this  morning."  He  wiped  his  brow 
as  he  said  it.  The  saints  were  jerked 
to  attention  by  such  a  statement. 
There  was  a  moment  of  tension.  One 
four-letter  word  threatened  the  suc- 
cess of  the  hour.  In  a  moment  the 
speaker  added,  "That  is  what  I  heard 
this  morning  on  the  train  as  I  com- 
muted to  your  church."  With  this 
he  proceeded  to  speak  about  the 
language  of  Christians.  The  report 
given  of  that  sermon  was  that  the 
speaker's  strategy  was  successful  on 
that  occasion  although  possibly 
would   not  be   good  taste   for   most 
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speakers.  The  shock,  however,  was 
obvious. 

Where  is  the  danger  in  the  Chris- 
tian's use  of  profanity?  It  weakens 
the  testimony.  It  gives  the  impression 
that  the  user  is  careless,  uninstructed, 
spiritually  weak,  or  carnal.  The  loss 
of  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
dividual is  significant  in  some  places, 
although  less  so  in  other  places  where 
carelessness  has  become  common- 
place. 

Cure  for  Profanity 

The  real  remedy  for  profanity  is 
not  merely  to  resolve  not  to  use  it, 
but  to  make  right  one's  relationship 
to  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
"But  to  all  who  received  him,  who 
believed  in  his  name,  he  gave  power 
to  become  children  of  God  .  .  ."  (Jn. 
1:12).    Men    and   women   who   are 


"children  of  God"  do  not  pollute 
God's  name  by  using  it  irreverently 
or  carelessly.  They  use  it  wisely  and 
discreetly. 

Jesus  said,  "What  comes  out  of  a 
man  is  what  defiles  a  man"  (Mk. 
7:20).  He  also  said  something  which 
every  swearer  should  remember:  "I 
tell  you,  on  the  day  of  judgment  men 
will  render  account  for  every  care- 
less word  they  utter;  for  by  your 
words  you  will  be  justified,  and  by 
your  words  you  will  be  condemned" 
(Mt.   12:36,  37). 

Our  speech  always  should  be 
sound,  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt. 
Life  is  serious  business.  In  this  con- 
nection, think  of  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  made  every  word 
count.  He'll  make  our  words  count, 
too,  if  we'll  turn  over  the  key  of  our 
lips  to  him.  ■  ■ 


GENERAL  SCRAMBLE 


C 


by  Joseph  C.  Stacey 


AN  you  unscramble  the  names  of  these  U.S.  generals? 


1. 

TNPO AT 

2. 

RNH ASME 

3. 

NRTGA 

4. 

OEHRKO 

5. 

SRCETU 

6. 

AYERKN 

7. 

IRGENPH  S 

8. 

EADME 

9. 

WIELLLST 

10. 

TRAODNS 

(See  page  39  for  answers) 
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^nam  *Dan&ttete>  to  ^e&fia&t 


By  Clifford  E.  Hargrave 


Is  it  true  that  man  was  tossed  from  nowhere  into  nothing? 


I  TALKED  with  a  French  school- 
teacher who  told  me  of  her  sum- 
mer vacation.  "I  had  a  happy  vaca- 
tion except  for  one  thing — I  read 
The  Wall  by  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and 
it  nearly  drove  me  to  suicide."  The 
effect  of  that  most  famous  of  present- 
day  French  philosophers  on  my 
friend  is  not  unusual.  His  pessimistic 
novels  and  plays  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  people  and  driven  many  of 
them  from  darkness  to  despair. 

Sartre's  most  famous  work  is  Being 
and  Nothing.  It  presents  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  tragic  character  of  man's 
life  and  man's  sin.  Its  key  is  despair. 

This  is  how  Sartre  imagines  life. 
Man  was  tossed  from  nowhere  into 
nothing.  Man  has  no  choice  except 
to  face  up  with  guilt,  perversion, 
anxiety,  darkness,  despair,  conflict, 
encounter,  confusion,  boredom, 
alienation,  estrangement,  opposition, 
doubt,  emptiness,  repulsion,  nausea, 
self-assertion  and  self-loathing.  The 
only  bright  spot  in  the  whole  exis- 
tential system  of  Sartre  is  the  belief 
that  man  must  face  such  a  life  with 
courage. 

From  the  outer  darkness  of  noth- 


ing man  is  literally  thrown  into  a 
world  of  despair.  Here  he  faces  the 
conflict,  here  he  is  captain  of  his  own 
soul,  answering  only  to  "self." 

Sartre's  philosophy  is  existential- 
ism, the  modern  interpretation  of  the 
world  that  looks  upon  man's  exis- 
tence as  a  finite  creature.  The 
existentialist  philosophy  began  with 
Kierkegaard,  the  outstanding  Danish 
thinker  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
analyzed  in  a  profound  way  the  soul- 
sickness  of  anxious  and  guilt-ridden 
men.  But  for  Kierkegaard,  there  was 
hope  for  courageous  man.  His  exis- 
tentialism was  Christian.  Man's  prob- 
lem expressed  in  philosophical  terms 
is  his  relationship  to  God,  and  his 
salvation  is  God's  forgiveness.  Exis- 
tentialism expresses  in  philosophical 
terms  man's  loneliness,  his  ultimate 
fears,  his  sense  that  time  does  not 
bring  progress,  his  uncertain  realities. 
Much  of  modern  existentialism  like 
that  of  Sartre  is  atheistic.  But  for 
Kierkegaard,  it  was  Christian. 

The  atheistic  existentialist  is  one 
who  emphasizes  the  "precariousness 
of  human  values."  Through  confu- 
sion,   doubt,    boredom    and    anxiety 
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man  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
where  all  meanings  are  threatened 
or  undermined,  all  human  striving, 
loving,  hating  and  believing  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  man's 
effort  to  overcome  opposition.  Man 
becomes  conscious  of  his  limitations 
by  "encountering  the  opposition  of 
other  persons."  Any  intrusion  de- 
mands a  counterattack.  Even  love 
itself  is  destined  to  continual  frustra- 
tion. This  philosophy  dehumanizes 
man.  For  Sartre  "freedom  is  lack," 
escaped  only  by  death.  Further,  free- 
dom is  arbitrary,  for  to  be  conscious 
and  to  choose  are  identical.  In  my 
freedom,  when  one  intrudes  into  my 
conscious  pattern,  "I  react  with  rage, 
resentment,  fear,  or  pride  to  a  pic- 
ture of  'me'  which  I  have  not 
chosen."  Writing  in  No  Exit,  Sartre 
says  that  "Hell  is  other  people." 

He  further  says  that  man's  human 
desires,  his  motivations  and  projects 
must  be  understood  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  "man  wants  to  become 
God."  For  Sartre  the  goal  is  of 
course  unattainable  because  God 
does  not  exist.  Men  have  invented 
"God"  and  must  continue  to  invent 
him  by  religious  illusions  seeking  to 
worship  God  or  by  trying  to  become 
God.  Here  man  loses  his  life  in  order 
that  God  may  be  born.  This  is  the  in- 
verse of  Christ's  example. 

In  Sartre's  philosophy  when  men 
create  God  they  give  him  a  con- 
sciousness like  ours.  Therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  God  cre- 
ating the  world.  If  there  is  a  God 
who  creates,  he  must  transcend  hu- 
man knowledge  and  experience; 
therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  apply 
personal  terms  to  him.  In  the  com- 


plexity of  the  problem,  man  has  to 
face  life  without  divine  support. 
Sartre  finds  it  "very  distressing  that 
God  does  not  exist." 

Such  a  philosophy  leads  men  into 
an  eternal  dilemma.  Any  way  he 
turns,  man  finds  himself  doing  some- 
thing he  believes  is  good;  he  also 
feels  guilty  for  not  having  done 
something  else. 

A  just  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  Sartre's  teachings.  Man,  coming 
from  outer  darkness,  tossed  into  a 
world  of  despair  must  continue  to 
invent  from  moment  to  moment,  hav- 
ing no  goal,  with  no  knowledge  as  to 
what  he  should  be  moving  toward. 
Human  existence  then  becomes  a 
striving  to  affirm  what  it  cannot 
avoid.  It  breaks  up  the  human  pro- 
cess into  disconnected  moments  of 
decision. 

An  atheistic  existential  philosophy 
leaves  a  man  tossed  from  darkness 
into  a  world  of  despair. 

BUT  God  is  not  dead.  The  God 
whom  Sartre  finds  distressing 
because  he  does  not  exist  is  much 
alive  and  in  the  world  today.  To  the 
Christian,  the  Bible  speaks  with  au- 
thority. Its  very  beginning  sentence, 
its  first  word  to  man  is,  "In  the  be- 
ginning God.  .  .  ."  The  last  book  in 
the  Bible  begins,  "The  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  him 
.  .  ."  then  ends  with  the  well-known 
prayer,  "The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  with  all  the  saints.  Amen." 

In  Christian  revelation  man  does 
not  have  to  invent  God.  God  is 
made  known  to  man  through  the 
prophets  and  through  Jesus  Christ 
"No    man   hath    seen    God    at   any 
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time  .  .  ."  but  God  is  surely  there. 

I  wear  on  my  wrist  a  Timex  watch. 
It  is  literally  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  parts.  The  intelligent  being  who 
made  this  watch  is  unknown  to  me. 
But  his  craftsmanship  is  unmistak- 
able. He  is  a  real  man. 

Look  up  into  the  sky  tonight.  The 
moon,  the  stars  and  the  planets  move 
in  their  prescribed  course.  Each  in 
its  own  orbit.  How  precisely  they 
move.  Their  conjunctions  can  be 
plotted  thousands  of  years  forward 
or  backward.  Behind  their  move- 
ment there  is  an  "intelligence,"  a 
"workman,"  who  causes  this.  We  call 
him  God.  Such  a  sight  caused  the 
Psalmist  to  cry  out: 

When  I  look  at  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  thou  hast  estab- 
lished; what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  dost  care  for  him? 

God  is  not  dead!  Lift  up  your  eyes 
in  the  darkness;  see  the  work  of  his 
hands! 

God,  the  creator  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  out  of  his  own  love 
created  man  "in  his  own  image." 
When  God  "breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life,"  man  became  a  "liv- 
ing soul."  A  creature  of  choice,  man 
is  Godlike  in  his  ability  to  "choose." 
Man  has  not  been  tossed  from  dark- 
ness into  a  world  of  despair.  Man 
has  been  created  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  the  world.  But  more  espe- 
cially, to  prepare  for  eternal  life. 

In  Christ  and  through  Christ  man 
knows  God's  truth,  the  truth  that 
makes  man  free.  The  reality  of  life 


in  the  community  of  forgiven  sinners 
who  live  by  faith  shines  forth  as  a 
"city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be 
hidden." 

In  Christian  revelation  we  find 
what  God  is  through  the  form  of 
human  life.  Open  a  book,  the  hymn- 
book,  for  example.  Look  at  that  little 
dot  at  the  end  of  any  sentence.  Such 
a  "dot"  you  once  were.  In  that  little 
gene  the  whole  bundle  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  traits  which  made 
you  was  placed.  What  a  wondrous 
thing  God  has  done  to  develop  you 
from  what  was  only  as  large  as  a  dot. 

Were  you  literally  tossed  or 
thrown  into  a  world  of  despair  from 
outer  darkness?  Emphatically  no! 
You  were  created  by  a  loving  God  to 
live  in  an  essentially  "good  world" 
to  prepare  for  the  ultimate  goal  of 
living  "with  him"  for  eternity. 

Despair,  boredom,  encounter,  ali- 
enation, yes,  if  man  does  not  strive 
to  be  like  God.  The  world  is  a  dark- 
ness of  despair  without  the  love  of 
God. 

A  father  gave  his  son  a  mixed-up 
picture  puzzle  of  the  world  to  put 
together,  thinking  it  would  take  some 
time  for  the  boy  to  accomplish  the 
task.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  lad 
came  with  the  completed  picture  and 
said,  "See,  Dad,  the  world  is  all  to- 
gether." "How  did  you  put  it  to- 
gether so  fast?"  the  father  inquired. 
"It  was  simple,"  the  boy  said,  "there 
was  a  picture  of  a  man  on  the  back. 
I  put  him  together  then  the  world 
was  all  together." 

When  man  finds  God  and  lives  in 
fellowship  with  him,  the  world  falls 
together  and  has  meaning.  Then 
there  is  no  darkness,  no  despair! 
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Same 

By  L.  J.  Huber 


Milly  was  a  matchmaker*   trying 
to  pair  off  her  male   cousin  .  .  . 


I  RECEIVED  two  pieces  of  mail 
today  and  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  them.  One  made  me  very 
happy;  the  other  left  me  in  a  quan- 
dary. One  convinced  me  that  I  had 
a  very  successful  vacation;  the  sec- 
ond caused  me  to  doubt  it.  If  all  this 
sounds  a  bit  confusing,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  feel  the  same  way  about 
it. 

This  whole  thing  started  when  I 
decided  to  spend  two  weeks  of  last 
year's  leave  visiting  my  cousin  Milly. 
She,  since  the  death  of  her  husband 
five  years  ago,  had  invited  me  quite 
a  few  times  but  I  never  seemed  to 
find  the  right  days. 

There  was  another  reason  for  my 
hesitancy.    My   dear   cousin  was   a 
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born  matchmaker  and  I'd  had  one 
experience  with  her  at  a  time  when 
she  visited  us.  That  was  the  time  I 
had  to  back  out  of  a  proposal  she 
had  made  for  me. 

Yes,  my  cousin  was  really  that  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  when  she  at- 
tacked the  task  of  getting  two  people 
together.  Nor  was  there  anything 
deceptive  about  her  intentions.  She 
came  right  to  the  point.  She  was 
about  as  subtle  as  a  stubbed  toe  and 
she  could  cause  the  same  amount  of 
woe. 

Milly  always  rented  a  cottage 
along  one  of  the  land's  prettiest  lakes. 
I  would  have  looked  forward  to  our 
meeting  with  unbounded  pleasure 
had  it  not  been  for  that  queer  quirk 


in  my  kin's  personality.  So,  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  I  drove  the  three 
hundred  miles  right  up  to  the  door  of 
her  lakeside  home.  She  was  expect- 
ing me. 

"Hi,  Eddie/'  she  ran  toward  me 
and  kissed  me. 

"Milly,"  I  said  and  I  meant  it,  "you 
look  wonderful." 

"So  do  you,"  she  started  right  on 
her  favorite  topic.  "And  you're  not 
married  yet,  not  even  engaged.  Why, 
a  young  man  with  your  qualifica- 
tions should  have  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  right  girl." 

"I'm  not  old  enough,  my  dear 
cousin,"  I  told  her. 

"You're  thirty,"  she  snapped. 
"That's  old  enough." 

"Same  age  as  you,"  I  injected  at 
this  point. 

"I'm  only  twenty-nine  and  you 
know  it,  Eddie  Green,"  she  snapped. 

Now  that  the  banter,  with  its 
semi-serious  side,  had  subsided  I 
went  about  the  task  of  unloading  my 
trunk.  I  was  traveling  light  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  going  in  for  any- 
thing heavy  on  the  social  side.  My 
one  bag  contained  all  my  belongings. 
Milly  kept  right  on  her  favorite  topic. 

"I  have  a  date  for  you  tonight, 
Eddie,"  she  sighed  as  I  deposited  my 
case.   "A   very   pretty   girl   who — " 

"A  date  for  me?"  I  interrupted  her 
as  I  was  miles  ahead  of  her  and 
grabbed  at  the  straw  that  I  had  pro- 
vided for  myself.  "But  I  didn't  bring 
any  clothes  for  going  on  dates.  I 
just  want  to  sit  here  and  look  at  the 
lake." 

"It's  very  romantic  at  night  when 
the  moon  is  shining  over  the  water," 
she  kept  on  toward  her  goal.  "Be- 


sides, you  won't  need  anything  fancy. 
Her  name  is  Sue  Peters  and  she  lives 
with  her  brother  in  the  big  house 
that  you  passed  when  you  turned 
down  the  lane.  In  fact,  they  own  the 
land  on  which  this  cottage  is  built. 
I'm  sure  that  you'll  like  her." 

If  there  had  been  a  nice  way  of 
putting  myself  into  reverse  and  back- 
ing out  of  the  place  I  would  have 
done  it.  Maybe.  There  was  something 
about  Milly 's  enthusiasm  that  made 
it  hard  to  resist.  Her  intentions  were 
always  good,  her  smile  was  always 
inviting  but  dangerous.  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders  and  indicated  consent 
to  her  plans. 

"You'll  like  her,"  she  emphasized 
once  more. 

BEFORE  the  evening  was  over  I 
agreed  that  she  was  right.  Sue 
Peters  and  Ralph,  her  older  brother, 
turned  out  to  be  two  very  nice  peo- 
ple. I  met  them  when  Milly  dragged 
me  to  their  farmhouse.  It  was  kind 
of  an  awkward  situation  as  I  was 
being  put  on  exhibition  and  then, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  my  Milly 
started  to  withdraw.  I  would  have 
none  of  it. 

"I  must  leave  now,"  she  said. 

"Why  not  stay  and  go  with  us?"  I 
suggested. 

"Three's  a  crowd,  Eddie,"  she 
smiled. 

"But  four  isn't,"  I  injected  quickly. 
"It  would  be  nice  if  you  and  Ralph 
went  with  us  for  a  drive  along  the 
lake." 

A  half -hush  fell  over  the  gathering 
and  I  wondered  if  I  had  said  some- 
thing very  wrong.  It  was  as  though 
I  had  punched  a  hole  in  the  roof  and 
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the  rain  was  coming  down  over  us. 
Sue  looked  at  her  brother;  Ralph 
looked  at  me.  I  had  wanted  to  look 
at  Milly  but  I  couldn't  raise  my  eyes. 
So  I  looked  at  the  floor. 

"I  must  have  said  something 
wrong,"  I  finally  found  these  words. 

"Not  actually,  Eddie,"  Ralph  came 
to  my  rescue  and  there  was  a  muffled 
laugh  in  his  words.  "But  I've  asked 
your  cousin  for  several  dates  and  she 
always  puts  me  off.  I've  reached  the 
point  where  I'm  not  going  to  ask  any 
more." 

"Then  it's  settled,"  I  got  very 
bold. 

"What's  settled?"  Milly  wanted  to 
know. 

"The  four  of  us  are  going  on  a 
double  date." 

Sue  thought  it  was  a  great  idea 
and  Milly,  outvoted  three  to  one, 
was  forced  to  agree.  We  had  a  fine 
time.  The  Peters  people  were  a  fine 
combination   of   brother   and   sister. 


It  was  easy  to  like  them  very  much. 
Before  the  evening  had  ended  I 
made  the  proposition  that  we  should 
have  more  of  the  same. 

There  was  no  unanimous  consent 
to  the  thought.  I  could  detect  the 
hesitancy  in  my  cousins  tone.  I 
knew  why.  All  her  plans  to  find  a 
girl  for  me  had  gone  down  the 
stream.  All  her  matchmaking  could 
not  withstand  the  conditions  of  a 
double  date.  She  mentioned  it  after 
we  got  home. 

"I  don't  think  that  Ralph  and  I 
should  go  with  you  and  Sue,"  she 
said  later  that  evening  after  we  got 
home. 

"I  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise,"  I 
assured  her.  "It's  not  fair  that  I 
should  come  all  this  distance  and 
then  go  running  all  over  the  county 
and  having  all  the  fun." 

"You  do  like  her,  Eddie?"  she 
worried. 

"She's  nice,"  I  admitted  that  much. 
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It  gave  her  the  encouragement 
that  she  needed.  She  arranged  a 
cookout  and  she  arranged  a  picnic. 
All  for  my  benefit.  I  blocked  her 
plans  in  every  possible  manner  and 
I  did  it  by  simply  insisting  that  Ralph 
was  always  with  us  to  make  it  a 
foursome. 

It  was  a  short  week  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  hated  to  see  it  end  so 
soon.  So  did  Milly.  She  pouted  at 
the  thought  that  her  mission  had  not 
been  accomplished.  Her  matchmak- 
ing had  been  for  naught.  Even  as 
I  was  saying  good-by  to  the  three  of 
them  I  could  detect  it.  Nothing  had 
been  accomplished. 

So  I  thought  until  I  got  this  day's 
mail  with  its  two  envelopes.  One 
was  an  invitation  to  visit  her  again 
when  I  had  the  chance.  And  the  as- 
surance that  she  would  find  the  right 
girl  for  me.  The  other  was  a  wedding 
invitation.  She  and  Ralph  were  go- 
ing to  be  married.  The  matchmaker 
had  met  her  match.  ■  ■ 


TALK  about  the  high  cost  of  cars! 
The  Bluebird,  which  took  five 
years  to  build,  cost  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Why  so  expen- 
sive? It  isn't  just  an  ordinary  car, 
it's  a  speed  record  car.  Donald 
Campbell  drove  this  car,  which 
weighs  over  three  tons  and  is  30  feet 
long,  1.7  miles  at  a  speed  of  360 
m.p.h.  It  became  uncontrollable  and 
crashed  (Sept.  16,  1960). 

o  Boomerangs  are  pretty  effective 
weapons  if  thrown  properly.  The 
natives  of  Australia  can  strike  an  ob- 
ject 250  yards  away  with  these 
curved  marvels! 


World  Starving  for  Christ 

It  is  Christianity's  time!  Commu- 
nism as  a  philosophy  of  life  has 
worn  thinner  than  we  think.  Many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  East  have 
become  decadent.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous vacuum  that  needs  to  be  filled. 
The  world  is  starving  for  something 
as  big  as  Christ. — Bishop  John  Owen 
Smith. 

Answers    to 

"General  Scramble" 

(page    32) 

1.  Patton,  2.  Sherman,  3.  Grant,  4. 
Hooker,  5.  Custer,  6.  Kearny,  7.  Persh- 
ing, 8.  Meade,  9.  Stilwell,  10.  Norstad. 


•  We  don't  know  how  important 
this  record  is  .  .  .  it's  for  non-stop 
talking  and  it  was  made  by  Kevin 
Sheehan  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  He 
talked  continuously  for  133  hours  (5 
days),  from  Nov,  28  to  Dec.  3,  1955! 

•  Note  to  you  high  divers  .  .  . 
don't  try  this.  In  September  1941 
Cornelia  Van  Ireland  dived  off  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.,  on  a  dare!  It  is  estimated 
that  a  person  or  object  diving  from 
this  238-ft.  height  would  be  hitting 
the  water  at  over  70  m.p.h,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  most. 

— Mario   De Marco 
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Killers  Beneath  the  Sea 


By   Jack  B.   Kemmerer 


Swimmers  should  become  familiar  with  the  fascinating  creatures 
living  beneath  the  sea  and  seme  of  their  secrets 


RECENTLY,  a  young  man  was 
skin  diving  in  about  fifteen  feet 
of  water  in  an  atoll  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  His  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  extremely  beautiful  fish  whose 
movements  were  slow  and  deliberate. 

He  had  never  seen  such  a  fish.  It 
had  beautiful,  strikingly  colored  long 
fins,  long  spines,  and  silky  and 
bushy  tentacles  on  the  head,  body, 
and  fins.  The  fish's  magnificent  colors 
were  rich  reddish-brown  vertical 
bars,  margined  with  white,  with  the 
interspaces  a  light  pink.  The  fins 
were  barred  with  reddish-brown  and 
white. 

Desiring  a  better  look,  the  skin 
diver  reached  out  and  grabbed  the 
slow-swimming  fish.  And  that  is 
where  he  made  an  extremely  serious 
mistake,  for  beneath  such  georgeous- 
ness  death  lurks. 

Our  beautiful,  poisonous  swimmer 
is  commonly  called  the  Honfish  or 
zebrafish  and  belongs  to  the  very 
large  scorpion  fish  family.  Fortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  found  on  either  coast  of 
the  United  States.  The  honfish  ap- 


pear from  the  Polynesian  region  in 
tropical  seas  on  coral  reefs  westward 
to  eastern  Africa,  including  the  Red 
Sea. 

But  don't  get  too  complacent; 
many  beautiful  Honfish  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  home 
aquarium.  Some  tropical  fish  stores 
have  imported  the  Honfish  not  know- 
ing of  its  deadly  nature.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  three  cases 
of  Honfish  poisoning  in  the  U.S.A. — 
one  in  Beverly  HiUs  and  two  in  New 
York  City.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
more  cases  across  the  country  that 
were  incorrectly  diagnosed  by  doc- 
tors not  familiar  with  the  venom 
secreted  by  the  deadly  Honfish. 

Some  time  ago  the  U.S.  Navy  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  by  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  poisoning  from  crea- 
tures of  the  sea.  The  Office  of  Naval 
Research  instituted  a  contract  to 
study  the  field  closely.  Heading  up 
the  program  is  Dr.  Paul  R.  Saunders 
of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Southern  California.   Be- 
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Dr.  Saunders  holds  the  lionfish — from 
the  scorpion  fish  family.  The  long 
spines  in  Dr.  Saunder's  right  hand 
each  have  a  venom  sac  and  their 
poison  is  lethal.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  fish  in  the  sea  and  they 
get  about  twelve  inches  in  length. 
While  their  habitat  is  not  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  often  found  in 
tropical  fish  stores  and  can  be  very 
dangerous.  Several  recent  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  tropical  fish 
store  owners  have  been  stung — for  ex- 
ample, one  case  in  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, and  two  cases  in  New  York 
City. 


ginning  his  research  in  1956,  Dr. 
Saunders  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
and  spent  many  hours  at  sea  and  in 
his  laboratory  in  collecting  and 
studying  poisonous  specimens. 

His  work  has  been  primarily  con- 


cerned with  both  lionfish  and  stone- 
fish  of  the  scorpion  fish  family  and  a 
group  of  marine  snails  belonging  to 
the  genus  Conus. 

Dr.  Saunders  went  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  Singapore  to  obtain  live 
stonefish  and  to  study  them  in  the 
field.  The  stonefish,  an  ugly  monster 
looking  just  like  an  old,  weathered 
stone,  has  thirteen  poisonous  spines 
down  its  back  that  can  cause  extreme 
pain  and  even  death. 

Stonefish  appear  around  rock  or 
coral,  or  in  sandy  areas.  They  lie, 
usually,  partially  buried  in  the  sand 
and  are  so  effectively  camouflaged 
that  they  blend  perfectly  with  their 
background  and  are  seldom  noticed 
until  stepped  upon.  Each  of  the 
thirteen  dorsal  spines  possesses  two 
large  venom  sacs  and,  when  punc- 
ture wounds  are  inflicted  by  the 
very  sharp  spines,  venom  apparently 
diffuses  into  the  wound. 

The  initial  symptom  is  excruciating 
pain  which  originates  at  the  wound 
and  then  spreads  rapidly,  soon  in- 
volving the  entire  limb. 

A  noted  ichthyologist,  J.  L.  B. 
Smith,  was  accidentally  stung  on  the 
thumb  by  two  spines  of  a  stonefish. 
Smith,  in  describing  the  pain,  said 
it  was  of  an  intensity  never  before 
experienced  and  the  injection  of 
morphine  had  no  apparent  effect.  In 
several  cases,  when  the  stings  have 
been  bad  enough  and  considerable 
venom  diffused  into  the  wounds, 
death  has  been  reported. 

THE  third  group  of  poisonous  sea 
animals  being  investigated  by  Dr. 
Saunders  is  the  Conus  genus  of 
marine  snails.  From  all  reports  these 
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The  extremely  ugly  stonefish — also  a  member  of  the  scorpion  fish 
family — has  thirteen  dorsal  spines,  each  of  which  possesses  two 
venom  sacs.  The  stonefish  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  with  only 
the  dorsal  spines  showing  and  look  very  much  like  a  weathered 
old  rock.  They  get  as  large  as  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  weigh 
about  seven  pounds.  Their  venom  has  caused  numerous  deaths  in 
the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean  areas. 


snails  possess  one  of  the  most  virulent 
but  least  studied  venoms  existing 
in  the  animal  world. 

Conus,  more  commonly  called 
cone  shells  or  just  plain  cones,  is  a 
very  large  family  with  about  twelve 
species  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  one 
species  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  None 
of  the  species  carries  a  venom  lethal 
to  humans.  There  are  species,  how- 
ever, that  possess  a  very  lethal 
venom  and  numerous  cases  of  fatal 
stings  to  humans  have  been  reported. 

The  lethal  species  of  cones,  about 
six  in  number,  are  found  in  tropical 
waters  and  at  least  two — the  striated 
and  the  textile  cones — are  found  in 
Hawaii.  There  have  been  several 
non-fatal  cases  of  stings  from  the 
textile  cone  reported  in  Hawaii  and 
no  stings  from  the  striated  cone  have 
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come  in.  Stings  from  several  of  the 
non-lethal  species  of  cones  have  also 
been  reported  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

While  the  poisonous  cones  ap- 
parently do  not  deliberately  attack, 
they're  extremely  dangerous  because 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  in 
shallow  waters  and  are  often  stepped 
upon.  They  are  also  a  very  beautiful 
shell  and  most  cases  of  stings  have 
been  reported  when  they  were 
picked  up  to  admire.  Natives  of  the 
South  Pacific  have  been  stung  by  a 
cone  snail  and  died  within  two  hours! 

The  poisonous  nature  of  these 
cones  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  The  outstanding  Dutch  nat- 
uralist, G.  E.  Rumphius,  reported 
several  centuries  ago  on  a  case  he 
had  witnessed.  Rumphius  wrote,  "It 


These  two  cones  reach  a  size  of 
about  six  inches  and  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  human  beings,  having 
caused  many  deaths  in  the  South 
Pacific.  On  the  right  is  the  textile  cone 
which  eats  only  snails  and  on  the  left 
is  the  geographic  cone  which  has 
caused  the  most  human  fatalities.  A 
case  reported  in  early  1961  was  of  the 
death  of  a  native  in  the  South  Pacific 
who  died  in  90  minutes  after  a  sting 
from  this  cone  snail. 


is  suspected  as  venomous  from  the 
experience  in  Banda  of  a  female 
slave.  She  kept  this  shell  in  her  hand 
after  she  had  picked  it  up  when 
hauling  in  the  seine  at  sea.  As  she 
went  to  the  beach  she  felt  a  faint 
tickling  sensation  in  the  hand  which 
crept  slowly  through  her  entire  body 
— -she  died  on  the  spot!" 

Dr.  Saunders  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  field  studying  the  deadly 
cone  snails  and  also  brought  back 
live  specimens  to  his  laboratory  in 
Los  Angeles.  According  to  the  re- 
searcher, the  snail  does  its  fatal 
stinging  with  a  hollow  tooth  in  the 
end  of  its  proboscis.  The  proboscis 
remains  within  the  snail's  shell  until 
the  cone  is  ready  to  feed.  At  that 
time,  the  proboscis  is  extended  out  of 
the  snail's  mouth;  its  length  often 
approximates  that  of  the  shell.  To 
sting,  the  hollow  tooth  must  come 
into  contact  with  the  victim  and  the 
venom  is  then  released.  Some  cones, 
such   as   the  textile   cone,   eat   only 


other  snails  while  others  like  the 
striated  and  geographic  cones  eat 
small  fish. 

The  fish  eating  cones  have  a  small 
barb  on  the  tooth  so  that  when  they 
sting  a  fish  it  can't  get  away,  being 
held  firmly  to  the  cone  by  means  of 
the  barb  until  the  venom  takes  effect. 
The  venom  acts  almost  instantly  and 
can  kill  a  small  fish  within  a  few 
seconds.  The  cones  will  eat  a  fish 
one-half  their  own  size  in  about 
twenty  seconds  and  can  eat  a  fish 
slightly  bigger  than  itself  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  They  swallow  their 
victims  whole.  These  cones  have 
been  known  to  reach  sizes  of  six 
inches  in  length.  They  are  pretty  but 
deadly. 

Dr.  Saunders  says  his  project  is  a 
continuing  one  and  much  work  is 
still  to  be  accomplished  before 
scientists  know  the  inner  secrets  of 
the  numerous  species  of  poisonous 
animals    to    be   found   in   the    area. 


We  are  apt  to  be   "down"  on  what   we   are   not   "up' 


-F.   B.   Harris. 
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Are  You  Grateful  to  God? 


By  William  W.  Parkinson 


HAVE  you  seen  the  many  new 
churches  that  are  being  built? 
One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  find 
a  lovely  new  church  built  in  keeping 
with  the  latest  architectural  design, 
containing  the  best  air-conditioning 
system,  sensitive  electronic  gadgets 
to  carry  the  minister's  voice  perfect- 
ly, and  religious  education  plants 
with  equipment  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  public  schools.  We  have  a  phi- 
losophy that  we  should  make  the 
houses  of  God  first-rate  rather  than 
second-rate  structures. 

In  the  military  services  chapels 
are  also  being  built  again  following 
a  period  of  lag  after  World  War  II. 
What  a  magnificently  bold  new  struc- 
ture has  been  prepared  for  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Air  Force  Academy! 
Have  any  of  you  ever  attended  one 
of  those  thrilling  chapel  services  at 
the  Naval  Academy?  There  is  no 
religious  service  like  it  in  the  world. 
Hundreds  of  our  finest  young  men 
in  the  nation  march  into  the  chapel 
each  Sunday.  No  one  can  leave  that 
service  without  having  his  heart  skip 
a  beat.  Why  do  these  young  men  go 
to  chapel?  Is  it  because  it  is  "the 


thing  to  do"?  Or  is  it  because  of 
pressure?  Why  do  military  personnel 
attend  the  Base  Chapel  or  the  service 
aboard  the  ship  each  Sunday? 

These  Are   Not  the  Reasons 
for  Churchgoing 

Before  we  answer  these  questions 
positively,  let's  search  for  some  of 
the  reasons  which  should  not  moti- 
vate us  to  go  to  church. 

Of  course,  the  church  is  a  place 
to  meet  the  "best  people";  we  can 
there  make  contacts  which  will  be 
beneficial  in  our  upward  climb  to 
material  success.  But  the  church 
should  not  be  attended  as  a  prestige 
club. 

We  should  not  attend  church  be- 
cause "it  is  the  thing  to  do."  This 
again  is  a  self-centered  motivation. 

We  should  not  attend  church  be- 
cause it  is  comforting  and  relaxing. 
Or  course,  religion  is  a  source  of 
comfort  and  worship  and  can  relax 
us  from  the  tensions  of  the  week, 
but  this  must  not  be  our  major 
reason  for  making  the  effort  each 
Sunday  morning. 

We  should  not  attend  in  order  to 


Chaplain  Parkinson  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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hear  "that  fine  young  preacher" 
whose  sermons  are  "so  stimulating." 
Certainly  for  Protestants,  preaching 
is  a  very  significant  part  of  a  worship 
service.  However,  eloquence  is  not 
enough. 

We  should  not  come  to  chapel  be- 
cause it  is  good  for  us  or  good  for 
the  country  or  good  for  a  particular 
unit  in  the  military.  Sometimes  a 
commanding  officer  tells  his  fellow 
officers  that  they  should  attend 
church  on  Sundays  and  set  a  good 
example  to  his  men.  More  than  one 
military  leader  has  been  in  the  front 
pew  each  Sunday  because  he  felt  it 
was  good  for  the  unit  and  built  up 
morale.  But  this  motivation  alone  is 
insufficient. 

Sometimes  we  are  urged  to  attend 
religious  services  because  "the  chapel 
needs  you."  Of  course  it  does!  It 
stands  for  the  things  that  have 
caused  men  and  women  to  go  to  the 
stake  or  to  the  gallows  with  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  peace  of 
mind.  It  stands  for  the  principles  of 
brotherhood,  justice,  righteousness, 
morality,  democracy,  integrity,  and 
common  decency.  Of  course,  the 
chapel  needs  you.  But  to  go  for  this 
reason  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must 
go  because  we  are  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

We  Take  Too  Much  for  Granted 

The  simple  things  in  God's  crea- 
tion are  about  us  every  day.  There 
is  the  warming  sun  and  the  rest  of 
night;  the  beauty  of  the  seas,  the 
forests,  the  plains;  the  changing  of 
the  seasons  to  break  the  monotony; 
rain  for  our  thirst  and  the  rich  lands 
to  nourish  our  crops.  There  is  our 


spiritual  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
by  men  of  faith  who  gave  their  lives 
to  provide  for  us  a  better  world — 
one  with  hospitals,  schools,  and  a 
democratic  government  based  upon 
justice  and  brotherhood.  And  then 
we  are  blessed  with  better  health 
than  ever  before;  we  have  finer 
homes.  But  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
our  possession  of  freedom.  To  main- 
tain this  freedom  thousands  of 
Americans  were  killed  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  And  today 
we  have  nearly  three  million  men 
under  arms  to  insure  a  free  world. 
Tremendous  sacrifices  are  being 
made. 

Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  wrote  in  his  little  book, 
The  Meaning  of  Service:  "People 
stroll  into  life  and  settle  down  in  it, 
as  though  all  its  blessing  had  been 
dropped  by  accident  and  had  cost 
nothing.  They  pick  life  up  and  spend 
it  carelessly,  as  a  tramp  picks  up  a 
chance  coin  lost  upon  the  street, 
with  no  gratitude  to  the  one  who 
earned  it  and  with  no  sense  of 
honorable  obligation  in  its  use.  .  .  ." 
How  tragic  to  be  so  ungrateful! 

Surely  we  should  attend  church 
with  that  engaging  quality  of  grati- 
tude which  says  "thank  you."  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  used  to  say  in  his 
regular  morning  prayer:  "Accept  my 
kind  offices  to  Thy  other  children  as 
the  only  return  in  my  power  for  Thy 
continual  favors  to  me." 

An  Essential  of  Worship 

The  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  "worship"  is  proskuneo. 
This  literally  means  "I  kiss  toward" 
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or   "I  kiss   the  hand  toward."   This 
is  "paying  homage." 

In  Hebrew  the  word  "worship"  is 
shachah,  meaning  "to  bow  down." 
So,  by  tradition  we  come  to  the 
chapel  "to  pay  homage."  We  who  be- 
lieve in  God  do  worship  him,  and  we 
can  do  no  other.  There  is  a  com- 
pulsion which  is  not  superficial.  It 
is  basic  and  imperative! 

When  we  come  into  God's  sanc- 
tuary, we  come  knowing  that  he  is 
there.  Jesus  said:  "When  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Paul 
in  his  letters  to  the  Hebrews  (He- 
brews 10:19-25)  told  his  followers, 
"Let  u.s  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  full  assurance  of  faith,  with  our 
hearts  sprinkled  clean  from  an  evil 
conscience  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  He  urges  Chris- 
tians "to  meet  together"  but  notice 
he  does  not  say  that  we  should  at- 
tend church  to  "meet  the  best  peo- 
ple" or  to  "gain  status."  In  fact, 
meeting  in  the  early  church  meant 
danger  rather  than  relaxed  comfort. 
Sometimes  it  meant  torture.  Some- 
times it  called  for  living  in  caves. 
Regardless,  the  Christian  could  do 
none  other  than  worship  God  in 
gratitude. 

In    his    letter    to    the    Colossians 


(Colossians  3:12-17),  Paul  points 
out  that  when  we  sing  we  should 
sing  "with  thankfulness  in  your 
hearts  to  God." 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin 
defined  the  English  word  "worship" 
as  "worth-ship,"  or  the  recognition 
of  a  person's  merit.  When  we  truly 
worship  God  we  show  he  is  of  high- 
est worth  and  for  him  we  express  ap- 
preciation. We  worship  for  sheer  de- 
light and  we  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him. 

Dr.  Fosdick  once  said  that  the 
heart  of  Christianity — and  it  might 
be  added  the  heart  of  worship — is 
"to  see  life  overshadowed  by  the 
cross;  to  stand  humble  and  grateful 
in  the  presence  of  immeasurable 
grace;  to  know  that  we  have  already 
been  served  beyond  our  possibility 
to  make  return."  No  one  has  ever 
said  it  better. 

As  we  go  to  the  Lord's  House  this 
Sunday  may  we  remember  the  words 
written  by  the  young  English  poet 
Joyce  Kilmer  who  gave  his  fife  in 
France  during  World  War  I: 

Lord,  Thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  host  of  land  and  sea. 
So,  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  of  Thy  gift.  Amen. 


THE  BAWL  OF  THE  WILD 

The  young  couple  were  ardent  dog  lovers  and  their  home  was  overrun 
with  canines.  When  they  had  a  baby,  everyone  wondered  how  the  child 
would  make  out  with  all  the  four-footed  animals. 

Meeting  the  mother  on  the  street  one  day,  a  neighbor  asked,  "Does  the 
baby  talk  yet?"  "No,"  the  mother  replied,  "but  he's  learned  to  bark!" 
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Joe,  Chaplain's  Assistant 


This  humorous  story  is  written  by  a  young  Army  man  who   spent 
two  years  as  a  chaplain's  assistant;  he  dedicates  it  to  all 
chaplains'  assistants  who  work  hard  to  accomplish  their  tasks 


THE  most  overlooked,  underpaid, 
under-ranked  and  unsung  hero 
of  the  Chaplains  Corps  is  Joe,  the 
chaplain's  assistant.  He  is  a  modern- 
day  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner 
of  the  chaplain  crying  to  the  men  in 
the  unit,  by  phone,  through  barracks, 
and  on  the  public-address  system, 
"There  will  be  religious  services  held 
in  the  Bearcat  Chapel  this  morning; 
the  chaplain  desires  that  you  attend 
the  services  of  your  faith." 

Joe  is  the  chaplain's  usher,  clerk, 
candlelighter,  funds  clerk,  supply 
chief,  and  right-hand  man.  He  is  to 
see  that  the  little  things  are  done, 
that  there  is  water  on  the  pulpit,  that 
the  collection  plates  are  polished 
and  placed  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  (not  an  inch  off).  He  must 
make  sure  coffee  is  hot  at  all  times, 
the  chaplain's  desk  is  clean,  the  out 
box  is  always  empty,  that  his  own 
desk  is  neat  and  that  the  chaplain's 
vehicle  is  ready  to  drive.  Besides, 
Joe,  like  any  other  assistant  and  sol- 
dier, must  meet  all  demands  made 
by  his  company — attend  troop  in- 
formation classes,  go  on  road 
marches,  be  present  at  platoon  meet- 
By  Gerald  W.  Mixon 
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ings,  keep  his  weapons  clean,  and 
do  a  hundred  other  things. 

Peer  through  the  window  of  Joe's 
office  today  and  you,  too,  can  size 
up  the  job  he  has.  Joe  is  clean  and 
neat  for  he  must  be  presentable  and 
greet  all  incoming  guests  with  a  smile 
and  see  that  they  receive  prompt 
attention.  The  phone  rings  and  Joe 
is  informed  that  this  is  the  day  of 
maintenance  on  the  vehicle.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  unusual  to  Joe  for 
these  things  happen  almost  every 
day.  Joe  cleans  up  his  desk,  picks  up 
his  cap,  and  dashes  to  the  motor 
pool.  Out  come  the  tools  and  up  goes 
the  hood  and  Joe  is  set  for  a  good 
day's  work  on  the  vehicle.  Later,  a 
messenger  comes  to  him  and  informs 
him  that  the  chaplain  needs  him  to 
do  some  typing. 

He  locks  up  all  tools,  parks  the 
jeep,  and  runs  up  to  the  chapel  to 
find  not  one  but  two  reports  the 
chaplain  has  left  on  his  desk  for 
typing.  There  is  a  note  attached 
which  says,  "I  need  these  before 
one  o'clock."  Joe  looks  at  his  watch; 
it's  12:10  P.M.  so  this  means  no 
chow  for  him.  He  pulls  out  the  type- 
writer and  begins  to  work.  The  hand- 
writing of  the  chaplain  is  worse  than 
the  scrawling  of  a  three-year-old  kid. 
But  soon  the  code  is  broken  and  Joe 
is  steadily  typing. 

Just  at  that  very  time,  someone 
approaches  the  chapel  and  by  the 
bird  on  the  man's  shoulder  everyone 
knows  it's  the  colonel.  Oh!  Oh!  Joe 
is  in  trouble.  The  door  opens  and  Joe 
snaps  to  attention.  Unfortunately, 
his  pants  are  dirty,  his  shirt  is  oil- 
stained,  his  muddy  shoes  are  at  a 
45  degree  angle,  and  he  salutes  with 


a  greasy  hand.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  Joe  has  been  in  the  motor  pool 
washing  and  greasing  the  chaplain's 
vehicle  but  the  colonel  does  not  know 
this.  The  colonel,  who  had  just 
dropped  in  to  see  the  chaplain, 
leaves  wondering  why  chaplains'  as- 
sistants cannot  be  more  on  the  ball. 

Joe  completes  the  typing,  runs  into 
the  washroom  and  comes  out  clean 
as  a  whistle.  But  then  he  remembers 
he  has  got  to  go  back  to  the  motor 
pool.  The  hood  goes  up  and  Joe  is 
at  work  on  the  dirty  jeep  once  again. 
Now  his  motor  officer  walks  up  and 
speaks  to  Joe,  "Goodness,  you've 
been  down  here  all  day  long  and  look 
at  you.  Your  hands  are  clean,  your 
pants  neatly  pressed,  your  shirt  is 
clean.  I  suppose  you're  going  to  tell 
me  you  have  been  working  all  day." 
What  can  Joe  say?  He  must  be  dirty 
in  the  motor  pool  and  clean  in  the 
chapel  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As 
the  motor  pool  officer  walks  away  he 
says,  "You  chaplains'  assistants  are  all 
alike;  all  you  do  is  pass  out  the  bul- 
letins on  Sunday  mornings." 

By  and  by,  Joe  is  finished  with  the 
jeep  and  goes  back  up  to  the  chapel. 
He  enters  the  chapel  and  hears  the 
chaplain  say,  "Hey,  Joe,  I'm  sorry 
but  I  gave  you  the  wrong  report!" 
Joe  looks  rather  glum  but  sets  about 
to  typing  the  right  report.  Then  just 
before  he's  finished,  the  chaplain 
says,  "Joe,  don't  forget,  I  have  a  ser- 
vice here  tonight  and  I'll  need 
twelve  song  books,  twelve  Bibles,  the 
speaker's  table  and  be  sure  to  notify 
all  companies  about  the  service."  Joe 
pulls  off  one  boot,  leans  back  in  his 
chair  and  remembers  the  words  of 
the  motor  pool  officer.  ■  ■ 
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By  Berkley  Latimer 


Before  V-E  Day,  the  CO  of  Charlie  Company,  breaking  under  the 
ruthless  destruction  and  constant  killing,  follows  a  pathetic 
little  girl  into  sanctuary  at  the  great  Cathedral  at  Ulm 


IT  was  the  waning  days  of  1945 
and  General  Patton  and  the  Rus- 
sians would  soon  be  knocking  at  the 
doorway  to  Berlin.  Hitler's  days  were 
numbered.  We  all  knew  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  now  till  Germany 
would  have  to  surrender. 

The  going  had  been  tough  for  my 
company.  Most  of  us  had  had  little 
or  no  rest  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hours.  As  commanding  officer  of 
Charlie  company  it  had  been  longer 
than  that  since  I  had  closed  my  eyes. 
But  at  last  we  had  captured  the 
German  city  of  Ulm. 

This  was  the  second  time  I  had 
been  in  Ulm.  The  first  time  was  al- 
most ten  years  before,  when  as  a 
college  student  I  had  spent  a  summer 
touring  Europe  on  a  bicycle.  I  tried 
to  remember  the  quiet  beauty  of 
this  city  on  the  Danube  as  it  was 
then.  But  now,  as  I  looked  around, 
I  saw  nothing  of  beauty,  just  the 
rubble  and  ashes  of  a  war-ravaged 
city. 

Ulm's  ball-bearing  plant  had  made 
it  a  prime  target  for  our  bombers; 


night  after  night  and  day  after  day 
their  bombs  had  rained  destruction 
on  it.  They  had  done  their  job  well. 
In  every  direction  I  saw  the  black- 
ened, scarred  skeletons  of  what  had 
once  been  factories  and  homes. 

My  thoughts  turned  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children 
who  had  been  killed  in  this  town. 
Millions  more  were  dead  or  starving 
in  other  cities  throughout  Europe. 
All  this  death  and  destruction  be- 
cause of  Hitler's  insane  craving  for 
power. 

Why?  I  thought.  Why  all  the  kill- 
ing? War  was  a  terrible  thing;  a 
vile  thing  that  destroyed  men.  It 
even  destroyed  those  it  didn't  kill, 
for  it  filled  men  with  hate  and  bitter- 
ness. I  was  no  exception.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  malice.  I  was  close 
to  the  breaking  point.  I  wondered 
how  much  longer  I  could  stand  see- 
ing my  men  maimed  and  killed. 

The  whine  of  a  sniper's  bullet  in 
the  distance,  followed  by  the  clatter 
of  an  automatic  rifle,  reminded  me 
that  the  war  was  not  over.  Not  even 
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here  in  Ulm.  There  were  still  scat- 
tered pockets  of  hard-core  resistance 
that  had  to  be  cleared  out  before 
we  could  move  on. 

I  TURNED  to  walk  back  to  my 
command  post  and,  as  I  did, 
a  slight  movement  to  the  left  caught 
my  eye.  Instinctively,  I  raised  my 
carbine  and  stared  toward  a  mass  of 
rubble  that  lay  piled  against  the  wall 
of  a  shattered  building. 

With  every  sense  alert  for  the 
danger  that  might  lie  ahead,  I  half 
crouched  as  I  edged  my  way  for- 
ward. Suddenly  there  was  a  fleeting 
flash  of  color  but  before  I  could  aim 
my  carbine  I  saw  the  blond  hair  of 
a  small  girl.  Her  eyes  had  the 
haunted  look  of  a  trapped  animal; 
she  quivered  as  though  she  expected 
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me  to  shoot  her.  Her  skinny  little 
body  was  covered  with  a  dirty  dress 
several  sizes  too  large,  and  a  small, 
ragged  shawl  was  drawn  tightly 
about  her  shaking  shoulders.  Her 
bare  feet  were  wrapped  in  burlap. 

I  was  not  sure  I  remembered  the 
correct  words  from  my  German 
phrase  book  but  I  said,  Ihr  Freundin. 
I  hoped  she  would  understand  I  was 
trying  to  tell  her  I  was  a  friend. 

As  I  spoke  she  began  to  cry,  and 
convulsive  sobs  racked  her  small 
body.  Then  she  blurted  out  in  Eng- 
lish, "Americans  kill  .  .  .  Americans 
kill!" 

Her  words  hit  me  like  a  hard  phys- 
ical blow.  Instinctively  I  reached  my 
hand  toward  her.  She  must  have 
thought  I  was  trying  to  grab  her,  for 
before  I  could  say  another  word,  she 


darted  past  me  and  ran  down  a  nar- 
row alley. 

I  turned  and  dashed  after  her. 
Why,  I  don't  know.  But  I  couldn't 
let  her  think  I  wanted  to  hurt  her, 
or  that  Americans  were  killers. 

I  followed  her  down  one  winding 
street  and  up  another.  I  should  have 
been  able  to  overtake  her,  but  she 
appeared  to  know  where  she  was 
going,  as  though  she  knew  there  was 
some  place  where  she  would  be  safe. 
Her  fear  lent  wings  to  her  feet  as 
she  dodged  in  and  out  around  the 
debris  cluttering  the  streets.  I  stum- 
bled along  after  her  and  then  I  saw 
her  scurry  toward  a  cathedral  in  the 
center  of  town.  She  raced  up  the 
steps  and  disappeared  through  the 
open  doors. 

I  stopped  and  stared  at  the  great 
cathedral.  In  all  the  city  only  this 
massive  Gothic  structure  had  escaped 
the  bombs.  It  stood  straight  and 
strong  as  when  first  built.  It  was  as 
though  the  hand  of  God  had  turned 
away  every  bomb  that  had  fallen 
toward  this  place  of  worship. 

My  eyes  moved  slowly  up  the 
granite  walls  toward  the  towering 
spire   rising   gracefully  like   a   giant 


finger  pointing  toward  heaven.  Some- 
where, deep  inside,  I  had  a  feeling 
this  was  a  sign — a  symbol  like  a 
searchlight  in  the  darkness,  pointing 
the  way  for  one  who  had  strayed. 

Faintly  I  heard  organ  music  drift- 
ing out  the  open  doors — doors  that 
invited  me  to  enter.  I  bowed  my 
head  as  I  thought,  How  long  has  it 
been  since  I've  been  in  a  church? 

The  church  drew  me  like  an  ir- 
resistible magnet.  I  slowly  climbed 
the  stone  steps.  As  I  entered  the  door 
the  music  grew  louder  and  the  mel- 
ody more  distinguishable.  The  music 
swelled  and  surrounded  me  as 
though  uplifting  me.  Memories 
buried  deep  in  my  heart  stirred.  I 
recognized  the  mighty,  victorious 
notes  pealing  from  the  great  organ: 
Martin  Luther's  immortal  hymn — 
A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God. 

I  dropped  to  my  knees.  All  the 
bitterness  and  hate  drained  from  my 
consciousness.  Now  I  could  go  on. 
Do  what  had  to  be  done.  Finish  the 
war. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  girl  and  how 
I  had  come  to  be  there  and  I  re- 
membered .  .  .  And  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  ■  ■ 


TEACH  ME,  FATHER 

Teach  me,  Father,  that  I  might 
In  daily  task  do  only  right, 
To  yield  not  to  temptation's  plan 
But  seek  always  thy  guiding  hand. 
If  words  I  speak  cannot  commend, 
May  I  not  speak  at  all  of  men. 
May  I  teach  others  that  any  deed 
Is  a  holy  act  if  it  meets  some  need; 
That  any  honor  or  worthy  skill 
Brings  great  reward  when  it  serves  thy  will. 
— Eugene  Goodrich 
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yftawuf  a  ^otnaa  &eit6oUc? 


By  James  A.  Pike 


WHEN  two  people  decide  for 
a  lifetime  to  pool  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  the  religious  dimension  in 
the  personality  of  each  of  necessity 
plays  its  part — consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously— in  their  most  significant 
relationships,  decisions,  responses  to 
each  other.  Matters  of  religion  cannot 
be  brushed  aside  as  mere  matters  of 
private  taste  for  the  deepest  moments 
of  a  person's  existence  are  connected 
with  his  faith. 

In  a  marriage  between  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  likely  to  take  a  superior 
attitude  toward  the  other's  faith.  The 
Protestant  has  to  consent  to  give  up 
his  prospective  children  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  this  is 
living  evidence  that  the  Protestant 
did  not  regard  his  religious  affiliation 
as  seriously  as  did  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic. By  this  act,  he  also  says  that  the 
heritage  of  his  faith  is  not  worth 
preserving  for  his  children. 

This  is  reinforced  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
other  "churches"  are  not  part  of  the 
Christian   Church — in   fact   are   not 


churches  at  all — and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same,  if  they  are  saved 
at  all,  are  saved  because  of  their 
"invincible  ignorance"  (none  too  flat- 
tering a  designation)  of  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  "true" 
church. 

Position  of  Roman  Catholics 

The  first  thing  to  understand  about 
the  Roman  Catholic  position  is  this: 
the  mixed  marriage  is  not  a  good 
thing.  People  sometimes  assume  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  quite  happy. 
Actually  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Roman  Church  recognizes,  as  does 
any  other  religious  group,  that  the 
deepest  spiritual  union  is  lacking 
when  there  is  not  a  common  basis  of 
faith.  Pope  Pius  in  his  encyclical 
Casti  connubii  says  in  part: 

Everywhere  and  with  the  greatest 
strictness  the  Church  forbids  mar- 
riages between  baptized  persons,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Catholic  and  the  other 
a  member  of  a  schismatical  or  hereti- 
cal sect.  ...  If  the  Church  occasion- 
ally on  account  of  circumstances  does 
not  refuse  to  grant  a  dispensation  from 
these  strict  laws  .  .  .  ,  it  is  unlikely 
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that  the  Catholic  party  will  not  suffer 
some  detriment  from  such  a  mar- 
riage. .  .  . 

Yet  such  marriages  do  occur  in 
considerable  numbers  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Church.  How  is  this 
arranged?  The  authority  which 
makes  the  rules  may  dispense  from 
the  rules.  The  Bishop  may  grant  a 
"dispensation,"  and  this  is  done  pro- 
vided an  antenuptial  agreement  is 
signed.  This  agreement  contains  four 
"standard"  elements : 

1.  A  promise  of  the  non-Roman 
party  that  he  will  in  no  way  seek 
to  obstruct,  hinder  or  persuade  the 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  practice  of 
his  religion. 

2.  A  promise  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  seek  by  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  convert  the 
non-Roman  party  to  his  religion. 

3.  A  promise  of  both  parties  that 
the  children  of  the  marriage  will  be 
baptized  and  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

4.  A  promise  that  a  civil  or  Prot- 
estant ceremony  will  not  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  fifth  promise,  not  universal, 
is  that  contraceptive  devices  will  not 
be  used  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Enforcement  of  These  Promises 

How  can  the  Church  enforce  these 
promises?  The  Church  has  no  legal 
remedy;  nor  has  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic party  so  long  as  the  marriage  is 
intact.  Yet  during  the  duration  of  the 
marriage  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
can  use  certain  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tions. If,  for  example,  the  marriage 


is  performed  by  a  non-Roman  minis- 
ter or  justice  of  the  peace  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  does  not  recognize 
the  marriage  at  all;  as  a  result,  the 
parties  are  viewed  as  living  in  a 
state  of  sin. 

If  there  was  an  explicit  private 
promise  that  the  antenuptial  agree- 
ment would  not  be  lived  up  to  .  .  . 
then  the  marriage  can  be  declared 
invalid  by  annulment  proceedings  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  court.  If  the 
promises  were  made  in  good  faith, 
the  later  failure  to  observe  them 
would  place  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  a  state  of  sin,  forgivable  only 
upon  intention  now  to  keep  the 
promises.  As  to  the  strictures  against 
contraception  .  .  .  each  separate  use 
of  such  a  device  constitutes  a  mortal 
sin. 

The  Issues  at  Stake 

The  most  basic  responsibility  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  children  is  this:  a 
parent  is  under  obligation  to  bring 
into  the  life  of  his  child  the  maximum 
possibilities  of  religious  fulfillment. 
He  is  under  obligation  to  bring  into 
the  life  of  the  child  that  view  of 
Christianity  which  has  the  best 
understanding  of  God,  of  man,  of 
man's  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  best  provides  the  means  of  grace 
therefore.  If  he  is  convinced  that  his 
own  faith  is  right  and  Catholicism 
is  wrong,  how  can  he  conscientiously 
sign  an  agreement  permitting  his 
children  to  be  reared  in  what  he  con- 
siders a  false  and  erroneous  creed? 

This  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
nurture  of  his  children  is  something 
a  parent  cannot  delegate  or  transfer 
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to  another.  He  is  not  free  to  "drop 
out"  of  that  phase  of  the  child's  life. 
Any  attempt  at  such  a  transfer  is 
ethically  void.  A  man  may  give  up 
his  rights  but  he  may  not  contract  to 
give  up  his  responsibilities.  An  at- 
tempt to  do  so  is  a  sin. 

The  solution,  then,  to  this  problem 
is  this :  each  of  the  parties,  forgetting 
what  he  or  she  was  born  and  forget- 
ting what  his  parents  are,  should 
rethink  his  or  her  religious  position 
in  terms  of  what  each  really  believes 
and  what  church  most  nearly  repre- 
sents that  actual  belief.  If  it  so  hap- 
pens that  both  parties  can  come  to 
convictions  which  are  represented  by 
the  same  church  allegiance  then 
there  will  be  no  mixed  marriage.  This 
does  not  mean  that  one  should  seek 
to  persuade  himself  of  the  truth  of 
the  other's  position  or  yield  to  it  in 
order  to  simplify  things.  In  no  case 
should  one  yield  to  the  other;  both 
should  yield  to  the  claims  of  truth 
as  they  have  worked  it  out  through 
honest  study,  soul  searching,  and 
decision.  Any  other  solution  does 
violence  to  the  integrity  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  from 
this  approach  to  things.  If  as  a  result 
of  careful  study  of  his  own  tradition 
and  of  the  principal  alternatives  a 
person  decides  to  stay  put,  then  it 
is  obvious  that  he  will  henceforth 
have  a  much  more  mature  faith  and 
reasoned  allegiance  than  he  had  be- 
fore. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  decides 
to  change  his  new  allegiance,  such  a 
change  will  be  on  the  signified  basis 
of  adult  conviction,  not  on  the  basis 
which  is  so  destructive  of  personal 
integrity:  the  yielding  of  one's  loyal- 
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ties  because  of  the  other  partner  or 
the  marriage. 

[Condensed  from  a  pamphlet  "Marry 
a  Roman  Catholic?"  by  James  A. 
Pike.  Forward  Movement  Publica- 
tions, 412  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati 
2,  Ohio.  The  pamphlet  in  turn  is 
condensed  from  Bishop  Pike's  book: 
If  You  Marry  Outside  Your  Faith, 
published  by  Harper  and  Row;  it  is 
both  in  hard  cover  ($3.50)  and 
paperback    ($1.25.)] 


"And  what  else  are  you  raising?" 


TURNCOAT 

Clothes  make  the  man. 
That  may  be  true; 
But  when  he  gets  the  bill 
They  break  him,  too. 

—Harold  L.   Taylor 


He  Believes  in  Us 


By  Gordon   Chilvers 


FIELD  MARSHAL  Montgomery's 
official  "double"  relates  this  inci- 
dent. "A  very  young  soldier,  still 
looking  seasick  from  his  voyage, 
came  struggling  along,  gamely  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  his  comrades  in 
front.  .  .  .  Feeling  as  he  did,  his 
rifle  and  equipment  must  have  been 
like  a  ton  weight.  His  heavy  boots 
dragged  in  the  sand,  but  I  could  see 
that  he  was  fighting  hard  to  conceal 
his  distress. 

"Just  when  he  got  level  with  us  he 
tripped  up  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 
Half  sobbing  he  heaved  himself  up 
and  begin  to  march  off  dazedly  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Monty  went 
straight  up  to  him  and  with  a  quick, 
friendly  smile  turned  him  round. 
'This  way,  sonny.  You're  doing  well 
— very  well.  But  don't  lose  touch 
with  the  chap  in  front  of  you.'  When 
the  youngster  realized  who  it  was 
that  had  given  him  friendly  help,  his 
expression  of  dumb  adoration  was  a 
study."  Encouragement! 

When  we  have  suffered  from  a 
lapse  of  some  kind  it  is  easy  to  de- 
spair. What  has  happened  once  can 
happen  again.  We  lose  faith  in  our- 
selves. 

We  realize  only  too  well  that  other 
people  know  what  has  happened  to 
us.  We  are  certain  by  the  way  that 
they  meet  us  and  how  they  speak  to 
us  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  us. 

While  we  do  not  wonder  at  their 
attitude  yet  how  we  long  to  meet 


someone  who  really  believes  in  us! 
We  would  do  better  if  we  could  find 
the  person  who  still  believes  we 
could  be  a  success. 

Certainly  there  is  One  Person  who 
never  despaired  of  any  man.  It  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Whenever  he  meets  a 
man  it  is  always  in  a  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness. He  looks  to  the  time  when 
the  man  will  rise  from  the  depths  he 
has  known  and  be  the  person  he  has 
always  wanted  to  be.  He  alone 
never  despairs  because  he  alone 
knows  the  possibilities  of  life — my 
life. 

He  described  his  attitude  to  us  in 
these  words:  "A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall 
he  not  quench"  (Mt.  12:20  KJV). 
This  description  reveals  tenderness  of 
heart,  gentleness  of  touch,  and 
patience  of  forbearance. 

A  clump  of  bulrushes  is  growing 
by  the  side  of  a  pool.  A  beast  comes 
along.  It  goes  down  to  the  water 
for  a  drink.  It  plants  its  heavy  hoofs 
on  some  of  the  reeds.  They  are  hol- 
low and  never  very  strong.  They  are 
crushed  and  are  scarcely  able  to 
stand  up  straight  of  their  own  accord. 
Now  they  are  of  no  value.  A  man 
comes  along  wanting  some  reeds  for 
a  musical  instrument.  He  takes  a 
handful  of  them  and  finds  that  some 
of  the  crushed  ones  are  in  his  hand. 
They  are  useless  for  his  purpose.  He 
could  not  repair  them  and  there  are 
plenty  more  for  they  are  quite  com- 
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mon  and  grow  by  the  million.  So  he 
throws  away  the  bruised  reeds  at 
once. 

"A  bruised  reed"  is  a  most  expres- 
sive phrase.  It  points  to  a  life  that  is 
crushed  and  seemingly  worthless.  It 
reveals  a  witness  that  is  weak  and 
scarcely  able  to  stand  alone.  It  is  a 
life  that  has  no  power  of  self-re- 
covery. God  alone  knows  how  many 
lives  there  are  today  that  could  aptly 
be  described  as  "bruised  reeds."  The 
pressure  of  modern  life  has  crushed 
them.  The  temptations  of  life  have 
bruised  them. 

The  world  still  includes  many 
people  who  despise  those  who  have 
fallen.  Through  the  grace  of  God 
they  have  never  suffered  a  serious 
fall,  and  they  hold  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  those  who  have.  They 
would  rather  crush  than  nurse.  They 
would  rather  shun  than  pity.  But 
Christ  does  not  do  that.  He  does  not 
snap  the  crushed.  He  will  nurse  and 
never  crush  the  reed  of  life.  He  will 
pity  and  never  shun. 

SMOKING  flax"  suggests  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  that  is  only  smolder- 
ing. There  is  more  smoke  than  light. 
A  lot  of  time  and  trouble  would  have 
to  be  taken  before  there  was  a  bright 
flame.  Further,  smoldering  flax  gives 
out  an  evil  smell.  The  easiest  thing 
to  do  is  to  snuff  it  out  and  start  again. 
There  are  some  of  us  whose  godli- 
ness is  scarcely  visible.  There  is  more 
smoke  than  flame.  Our  intentions  are 
good,  but  the  results  are  only  piti- 
able. We  can  hardly  be  termed  assets 
in  the  Master's  accounts.  Perhaps  it 
is  our  own  fault  and  perhaps  it  is 


not.  That  is  not  the  crucial  question. 
Any  sense  of  sin,  activity  of  faith, 
tenderness  of  conscience,  devotion 
for  God,  and  yearning  for  purity, 
Jesus  will  never  despise,  but  prize  it 
highly.  He  will  come  along  and  with 
that  infinite  patience  which  only 
Christ  can  show  will  fan  that 
smoldering  flickering  of  light  into  a 
flame  of  devotion  and  godliness.  It 
may  require  a  lot  of  nursing,  but  he 
will  do  it. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  is 
often  tried  at  school.  A  candle  is  put 
under  a  bell  glass.  As  you  watch  the 
flame  you  see  it  getting  lower  and 
lower  as  the  oxygen  gets  less  and  less. 
At  last  it  is  exhausted  and  the  flame 
dies  out.  But  if  you  lift  the  bell  glass 
and  let  in  some  oxygen  just  as  the 
flame  is  dying,  the  flame  immediate- 
ly shoots  up  again  in  renewed  life. 
When  Christ  comes  to  us  he  finds  us 
imprisoned  in  a  bell  glass,  and  very 
little  oxygen  is  left.  His  coming 
brings  the  oxygen  of  hopefulness.  Im- 
mediately the  vitality  of  life  is  re- 
newed and  restored. 

So  Christ  comes  and  quickens 
hope  in  the  lives  of  those  of  us  who 
have  lost  hope.  When  we  see  little 
prospect  of  ever  regaining  lost 
ground,  let  alone  reaching  on  to  un- 
known heights,  Christ  comes  to  us 
and  speaks  to  us  with  the  divine 
optimism. 

When  Jesus  was  on  earth  he  met 
all  sorts  of  people.  Some  of  them 
had  suffered  from  serious  falls,  but 
he  never  failed  to  give  them  words  of 
cheer.  There  was  one  man  who  was 
broken  physically.  He  was  amongst 
a  group  of  people  suffering  from 
blindness,  lameness  and  other  weak- 
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nesses.  For  thirty-eight  years  this 
man  had  been  a  physical  wreck.  He 
was  unable  to  walk.  There  seemed 
no  possibility  of  a  cure.  His  case  was 
hopeless.  But  Jesus  came  and  filled 
him  with  a  new  hope.  One  word 
from  Christ  and  he  was  restored  to 
perfect  health.  The  bed  on  which  he 
had  lain  for  thirty-eight  years  he  now 
carried. 

He  once  met  a  fallen  woman.  The 
religious  people  of  the  day  were 
horrified  that  he  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her.  Christ  saw  that 
there  was  a  better  life  for  this  woman 
and  told  her  so.  So  she  could  go  on 
in  the  strength  that  came  from  the 
Lord  alone. 

Then  he  met  a  man  who  was  being 
executed  for  robbery  and  murder.  By 
all  others  except  Christ  he  was 
deemed  unfit  to  live,  let  alone  associ- 
ate with.  But  Jesus  never  despaired 
of  the  man.  He  assured  him  of  his 
presence.  There  was  now  hope  for 
him.  Jesus  saw  a  better  future  for 
him  and  so  did  the  man  himself.  He 
had  but  little  time  to  live,  but  he 
was  a  changed  man.  Christ's  aim  is 
our  present  and  eternal  good.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  forever  useless  and 
broken;  nor  does  Christ  want  us  to 
be  so. 

When  we  think  of  someone  believ- 
ing in  us,  we  can  believe  it  to  be 
possible  if  it  is  someone  who  does 
not  know  what  we  have  done.  Is 
that  why  Christ  believes  in  us?  On 
the  contrary,  he  knows  us  through 
and  through.  He  knows  where  we 
have  fallen.  He  forgives  us  when  we 
ask  him  to.  He  also  knows  the  heights 
that  we  can  climb,  and  he  knows 
them  better  than  we  do.  He  knows 


how  the  divine  resources  can  lead 
us  on;  that  is  why  he  is  a  divine 
optimist. 

A  traveler  one  day  entered  a  valley 
in  South  Africa.  He  approached  a 
settler's  door  at  which  a  boy  was 
amusing  himself  by  throwing  stones. 
One  of  the  stones  fell  at  the  stranger's 
feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  was  in  the 
act  of  laughingly  returning  it  when 
something  flashed  from  it  which 
stopped  his  hand  and  made  his  heart 
beat  fast.  It  was  a  diamond.  The 
child  was  playing  with  it  as  a  com- 
mon stone.  The  peasant's  foot  had 
spurned  it.  The  cartwheel  had 
crushed  it.  Then  the  man  came  who 
knew.  He  saw  it  and  recognized  its 
value. 

Christ  sees  possibilities  where  no 
one  else  can.  He  sees  not  only  what 
is,  but  also  what  can  be.  If  that  were 
not  so,  it  would  have  gone  badly  with 
some  of  us. 

How  then  can  we  account  for 
such  an  extraordinary  outlook?  For 
there  must  be  some  special  reason 
for  something  that  is  unique.  It  is 
love.  The  love  of  Christ  is  immeasur- 
able. He  loves  us  so  much  that  he 
wants  the  best  for  us.  That  can  never 
be  the  despair  of  a  dispirited  and 
broken  man.  He  knows  what  is  pos- 
sible and  he  will  do  all  he  can,  that 
is,  all  we  allow  him  to,  to  make  the 
possible  actual.  Jesus  will  do  it,  be- 
cause he  does  it  out  of  love. 

If  we  feel  that  "a  broken  reed" 
and  "smoking  flax"  aptly  describe 
our  condition,  we  need  not  feel  dis- 
couraged or  depressed.  Rather  let 
us  take  heart,  for  Christ  will  carefully 
repair  the  reed  and  fan  the  flame. 
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4et  1U  Piay 


O  God  of  the  Universe,  Creator, 
Sustainer,  Redeemer,  we  believe  in 
thee;  help  thou  our  unbelief.  Thou 
hast  revealed  thyself  in  the  created 
universe,  in  the  Holy  Bible,  in  the 
mind  of  man,  in  all  thy  movements 
in  history,  in  the  moral  law  within 
our  hearts,  but  most  of  all  thou  hast 
revealed  thyself  in  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
Son  and  our  Savior.  We  see  thee 
in  the  beauty  of  his  life  and  in  his 
sacrifice  made  on  the  cross.  Thou  art 
a  God  of  grace  and  love;  and  thou 
art  continually  giving  thyself  to  us. 
Our  response  is  faith;  give  us  greater 
faith.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  thou  hast  made  us 
thy  creatures  to  know  thee,  to  love 
thee,  to  have  fellowship  with  thee. 
We  have  been  made  in  thy  image — 
man  upon  the  earth.  Yet  we  know 
our  imperfections;  we  sin  often;  we 
fail  thee;  we  miss  the  mark.  God, 
there  is  something  wrong  at  the 
center  of  our  being;  we  pray,  there- 
fore, for  thy  healing.  Set  right  these 
sinful  hearts.  Redeem  us  by  thy 
mercy.  Make  us  what  we  ought  to  be. 
Lord,  we  have  separated  ourselves 
from  thee  and  we  have  a  sense  of 
guilt.  But  now  we  humbly  repent. 
Receive  us,  forgive  us,  we  pray  for 
Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 


Lord    God,    the    Father    of    Jesus 


Christ,  our  Savior,  we  turn  to  thee 
in  this  hour  to  thank  thee  for  send- 
ing thy  Son  Jesus  into  this  world  of 
sin  to  redeem  us.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  beauty  of  his  life,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  for  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  We  are  grateful 
that  he  has  reached  down  into  sinful 
human  hearts  and  brought  a  trans- 
formation, that  we  have  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  thank 
thee  that  we  can  walk  and  talk  with 
Christ  as  we  live  out  our  days  upon 
the  earth;  and  that  we  can  have 
fellowship  with  him  through  all 
eternity.  This  we  pray  in  his  blessed 
name.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  our  minds  once 
again  turn  to  the  cross.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  "God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself."  We 
thank  thee  that  "Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  scripture."  We 
realize  that  we  are  sinners  through 
and  through,  that  we  could  not  live 
up  to  thy  righteous  demands,  and  so 
in  thy  grace  thou  didst  take  pity 
upon  us  and  make  an  atonement  for 
our  sins.  Thou  art  not  a  cruel  God 
demanding  the  death  of  the  innocent, 
but  in  Christ's  death  thou  art  a  lov- 
ing Father  giving  thyself.  This  moves 
us,  our  Father,  and  we  respond  with 
faith.  Redeem  us,  purify  us.  We 
humbly  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Evangelism  in  Depth  in  Nova  Scotia 

"Preparation,  Penetration  and 
Preservation"  are  the  keynote  words 
characterizing  evangelistic  meetings 
being  held  during  the  Fall  and 
Spring  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Dr. 
Victor  Nelson,  director  of  the  Billy 
Graham  Crusades  in  Canada,  em- 
phasized in  the  planning  sessions 
the  "evangelism-in-depth"  concepts 
which  are  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  Crusade. 

Inter-racial  Worship  in  Cleveland 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  Prot- 
estant churches  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  sponsored  a  full-page  news- 
paper advertisement  announcing 
they  will  welcome  everyone  who 
wishes  to  worship  with  them  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  class,  or 
national  origin.  The  churches  in- 
cluded Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Congregationalist,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Christian,  Epis- 
copal, Baptist,  Christian  Reformed, 
Evangelical  United  Brethren,  and 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  parishes. 

How  Our  Churches  Look 

At  a  meeting  of  500  ministers, 
architects,  artists  and  lay  leaders 
during  May  in  Chicago,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  church  leaders  find 
it  more  difficult  today  to  express 
their  faith  in  architecture  than  in 
medieval  times.  "The  church's  di- 
versity may  confuse.  Yet,  there  are. 
here  and  there,  reassuring  signs  of 


the  achievement  and  union  between 
modern  religion  and  art.  If  the 
church  is  to  be  a  vital  force  in  our 
century,  its  new  building  should  be 
an  expression  of  its  purpose  in  the 
life  of  its  people  today."  It  was  also 
stated  by  one  speaker  that  "too  many 
of  our  church  buildings  are  celebra- 
tional,  full  of  stage  scenery,  hand- 
some detail,  expensive  materials;  yet 
what  is  needed  is  seriousness,  faith- 
fulness, humility,  purity,  courage 
and  discipline." 


Chaplain,  Capt,  S.  J.  Payne  of  the 
6220th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Vietnam, 
baptizes  T/Sgt  Osburn  J.  Middleton 
while  S/Sgt  Robert  T.  Walker  waits 
his  turn.  Both  men  are  assigned  to 
the  Second  Air  Division,  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  This  was  the  first  immersion 
baptism  by  an  Air  Force  chaplain  in 
the  three-year  history  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  mission. 


LCDR  R.  W.  Odell,  CHC,  USN,  conducts  an  Easter  Sunrise  Service 
on  the  flight  deck  of  the  USS  Shangri-La  (CVA-38)  while  the  ship 
was  stationed  in  Cuban  harbor. 


New  Hampshire's  Lottery 

Representative  Celler  of  New  York 
takes  issue  with  New  Hampshire 
which  has  recently  legalized  a  lottery 
to  raise  revenues.  The  congressman 
said:  "It  will  take  a  miracle  to  have 
any  kind  of  an  honest  administration 
of  a  lottery  because  the  opportunities 
for   crookedness   are   so   pervasive." 

Bible  in  1,202  Languages 

The  number  of  languages  and 
dialects  into  which  at  least  one  book 
of  the  Bible  has  been  published  is 
now  1,202.  Of  this  number,  the 
whole  Bible  has  been  printed  in 
228,  a  whole  Testament  in  285  and 
at  least  a  complete  Gospel  or  other 
book  in  689. 

Distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  U.S.  for  1962  rose  to  14,590,751. 


What  Is  Citizenship? 

The      International 


Society      of 


Christian  Endeavor  announces  a 
series  of  awards  for  Christian  citizen- 
ship activities  by  societies  or  indi- 
viduals. The  individual  section  is 
open  to  all  youth  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  who  have  not  reached  their 
twenty-fifth  birthday  by  February 
3,  1964.  First  award  is  $150  plus 
expense  money  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national CE  Assembly  in  1964.  For 
further  information  write  Citizenship 
Director,  International  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  1221  E.  Broad 
St.,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 

Empty  Stomachs  Prevent  Learning 

"Of  the  three  billion  people  in 
the  world  today,  it  is  estimated  that 
83  per  cent  lack  sufficient  food, 
either  in  quantity,  or  in  kind,  or 
both.  .  .  .  The  annual  per  capita  in- 
come for  the  developing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
is  less  than  $100.00.   .  .   .  Without 
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food,  people  either  do  not  go  to 
school,  or  derive  little  benefit  from 
it,  so  that  62  per  cent  of  the  world 
population  remains  illiterate.  The 
fact  remains  that  you  cannot  talk  of 
science  and  learning  to  children 
whose  stomachs  are  empty." — Sena- 
tor Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Red  Cross  Help  for  Bali  Volcano 
Victims 

Responding  to  a  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  appeal,  the  ARC 
sent  $62,000  worth  of  supplies  and 
$5,000  in  cash  to  the  Indonesian 
Red  Cross  to  help  victims  of  the 
Bali  volcano  eruption  that  killed 
1,500  persons,  injured  300,  and  left 
100,000  homeless. 

International  relief  and  educa- 
tional supplies  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,000  were  handled  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  during  the  past 


fiscal  year.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  this 
went  for  relief.  .  .  .  Aid  for  Algerian 
refugees  was  the  biggest  single  proj- 
ect, requiring  about  half  of  the 
total  expenditure. 

Inter-faith  Spiritual  Life  Center 

An  inter-faith  spiritual  life  center 
is  being  built  on  the  campus  of 
American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  structure,  to  be  topped 
with  an  ever-burning  flame  symbol- 
izing belief  in  eternal  life,  will  have 
a  chapel  seating  300,  with  facilities 
for  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
worship  services.  It  will  be  named 
in  honor  of  Abraham  S.  Kay,  Wash- 
ington builder,  philanthropist,  and 
Jewish  civic  leader,  who  has  con- 
tributed a  substantial  portion  of  the 
$500,000  cost. 

Send  us  news  direct  from  your 
unit.  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 


LCDR  Chester  R.  Weber,  CHC,  USN,  entertained 
missionaries  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church 
in  Jamaica  with  their  families  on  the  USS  Intrepid 
(CVS-11)  while  it  was  anchored  in  Kingston.  Mis- 
sionaries were  dinner  guests  and  had  a  tour  of 
the  aircraft  carrier. 
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SEPTEMBER  is  the  month  when  thousands  return  to  school.   Summer 
gives  way  to  Fall.  It  is  also  YOUTH  MONTH.  "To  encourage  en- 
rollment of  boys  and  girls  in  any  character-building  organization." 
Sept.  1.  Labor  Sunday.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  religious   aspects   of  Labor 

Day. 
Sept.  1-7.  Three  Choirs   Festival.   Worcester,   England. 
Sept.  2.  Labor  Day. 

Sept.  2.  William  Tell  Festival.  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin,    (in  English) 
Sept.  2-7.  Miss  America  Pageant  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Sept.  4-11.  National  Child  Safety  Week.   "To  create  safe  travel  habits   in 

our  school  children." 
Sept.  5.  Highland  Gathering.  Scottish  Games.  Braemar,  Scotland. 
Sept.  6-7.  U.S.G.A.    America's    Cup    Golf   Tournament.    Wakonda    Country 

Club,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Sept.  6-12.  Forty- Fifth  Annual  Convention,  American  Legion.  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Sept.  6-22.  Applied  Arts  Exhibition.  Charlottenborg,  Denmark. 
Sept.  6-23.  Light  Opera  Festival,  Waterford,  Ireland. 
Sept.  9-14.  U.S.G.A.   Amateur  Golf  Tournament.   Wakonda   Country   Club. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Sept.  13.  Mid-Autumn  Harvest  Festival.  Taiwan. 
Sept.  14-15.  Hole-in-One  Golf  Tournament.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Sept.  14-22.  Eastern  States  Exposition.  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sept.  14-Oct.  1.  President's  Cup  Regatta.  Washington,  D.C. 
Sept.  15-22.  International  Film  Festival.  Cork,  Ireland. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  15.  Antique  Show.  Florence,  Italy. 
Sept.  15-21.  Constitution  Week. 
Sept.  17.  Citizenship  Day.  I  Am  an  American  Day  and  Constitution  Day 

combined. 
Sept.  18-21.  Apple  Festival.  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Sept.  19-30.  International  Trade  Fair.  Marseilles,  France. 
Sept.  20.  Brothers  Grimm  Centennial.  Kassel,  Germany. 
Sept.  21-22.  Carnival  of  Flowers.  Toowoomba,  Australia. 
Sept.  22.  Fifteenth  Annual  Piano  Festival.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Sept.  22.  Press  Sunday.  Tribute  to  First  Daily  and  First  Newspaper. 
Sept.  22-Oct.  8.  Berlin  Festival  Weeks,   Berlin,  Germany. 
Sept.  23.  Fall  begins. 
Sept.  28.  Kiwanis  Kids'  Day. 
Sept.  29.  Gold  Star  Mothers'  Day. 
Sept.  29-Oct.  6.  Christian    Education    Week.    Theme:    "The    Christian    and 

His  Gospel." 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles  pre- 
pared not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  discussion. 
The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders  as  they  pre- 
pare talks  or  sermons. 

1.  To  Smoke  or  Not  to  Smoke?  {page  5) 
Bible  Material:  1  Corinthians  9:24-27 

Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about  smoking?  If  not,  does  it  have 
anything  to  say  about  self-control?  And  good  health?  What  are  the 
dangers  from  smoking?  If  one  wants  to  stop  smoking,  what  should 
he  do? 

2.  Problem  Drinking  and  Its  Prevention  {page  17) 
Bible  Material:  Proverbs  23:29-32 

Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about  alcoholism?  Does  the  passage  in 
Proverbs  describe  an  alcoholic?  Do  you  know  any  alcoholics?  What 
can  be  done  for  them?  How  does  one  prevent  alcoholism? 

3.  Your  Language  Reveals  You   (page  30) 

Bible  Material:  Exodus  20:7;  Mark  7:20;  Matthew  12:36,  37 
Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about  swearing?  What?   How  does 
your  language  reveal  you?  Why  do  people  curse?  How  can  one  learn 
to  use  clean  speech?  What  did  George  Washington  say  about  pro- 
fanity? How  does  conversion  change  a  person's  life? 

4.  Are  You  Grateful  to  God?  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Colossians  3:12-17 

Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about  expressing  gratitude?  What? 
What  are  some  ways  we  express  our  gratitude  to  God?  Why  do  peo- 
ple go  to  church?  Has  there  been  a  change  in  motivation  for  going 
to  church  in  recent  years?  What?  What  in  the  order  of  service  ex- 
presses gratitude  to  God?  What  do  you  think  Paul  would  say  if  he 
visited  our  church  today? 

5.  Marry  a  Roman  Catholic?    (page  52) 
Bible  Material:  1  John  1:1-10 

What  prevents  Christian  fellowship  in  the  home?  How  can  we 
create  finer  Christian  fellowship  in  our  homes?  What  are  the  problems 
connected  with  interfaith  marriages?  Can  these  be  resolved?  How 
can  two  people  of  different  faiths  keep  from  falling  in  love?  But 
what  should  be  done  if  they  do? 
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How  to  Serve  and  Get  Ahead  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  Jack  Raymond.  Crowell- 
Collier.  Ill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y.  1963.  $3.95. 

Newspaperman  Jack  Raymond,  who  is  on  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  details  the  various  opportunities  available  in  the  military  ser- 
vices from  the  time  you  are  drafted  right  on  through.  Considered  are  the  Reserves, 
the  National  Guard,  the  regular  services — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  Coast 
Guard,  the  Service  Academies.  A  special  chapter  on  women  in  the  services  is 
included.  A  helpful  book  but  we  wish  more  space  could  have  been  given  to  the 
technical  training  program  of  the  various  services. 

Christian  Doctrine  by  J.  S.  Whale.  Cambridge  University  Press.  32  E.  57th  St., 
New  York  22,  N.Y.  1963.  $1.25  (paperback). 

This  has  been  a  very  popular  book  since  its  first  printing  in  1941;  it  is  now  in 
its  tenth  edition.  Perhaps  its  wide  reading  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  surveys  the  whole  range  of  Christian  doctrine  in  brief  but  intelligent  and 
interesting  fashion. 

What   Science   Knows  About  Life  by   Heinz   Woltereck.   Association   Press,   291 
Broadway,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1963.  $6.50. 

Someone  has  said:  "It  is  marvelous  how  much  ignorance  one  can  accumulate 
in  one's  lifetime."  Unfortunately,  spokesmen  for  religion  often  do  not  know  the 
latest  findings  of  science  on  the  origin  of  life,  the  nature  of  life,  the  development 
of  life,  the  multiformity  of  life,  the  function  of  life  and  the  span  of  life.  It  is  good 
therefore  to  have  a  publisher  of  religious  books  come  forth  with  an  authoritative 
guide  in  this  field.  The  day  of  an  imagined  conflict  between  science  and  religion 
is  over  for  which  we  are  all  thankful.  Science  and  religion  now  are  friends;  and  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  deal  honestly  with  scientific  facts.  To  be  sure,  it  is  equally 
wonderful  for  the  religious  person  to  know  that  whatever  method  God  uses  to 
create  and  sustain  life,  God  is  still  back  of  it — its  author  and  finisher. 

Teen-Age  Tyranny  by  Grace  and  Fred  Hechinger.  Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  450  Park 
Ave.,  S.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.   1963.   $4.50. 

There's  an  old  story  about  Lloyd  George's  visit  to  the  United  States.  When  he 
was  about  to  return  to  England,  a  reporter  asked  him  what  was  the  most  distinct 
impression  he  had  of  America.  He  replied:  "The  marvelous  rule  which  the  chil- 
dren exercise  over  their  parents."  Well,  that  is  the  theme  of  this  book — only 
it  is  not  the  children  but  the  teen-agers.  The  authors  believe — and  they  have 
many  illustrations  to  prove  it — that  teen-agers  literally  tyrannize  their  parents 
and  rule  the  roost.  They  plead  for  a  return  to  authority  in  the  home.  We  wonder 
if  they  have  not  overstated  the  case;  but  this  is  certainly  a  book  for  all  parents  of 
adolescents  to  read! 
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have,  then  I  see  little  reason  to  appeal  to  the  more  remote  or  vague  senses  of 
duty  to  service  or  country. 

I  think  it  is  harder  (for  a  Christian)  not  to  be  a  Christian,  but  not  merely 
because  "your  faith  in  God  comes  in  and  helps  you  .  .  ."  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  really  believes  in  Christ  and  in  his  gospel 
and  can  and  does  relate  this  belief  to  his  daily  life,  then  he  will  find  it  difficult 
not  to  do  what  he  then  knows  he  must  do. 

It  is  generally  not  very  difficult  to  find  a  church  service  to  attend,  no  matter 
where  you  travel.  It  is  not  very  hard,  even,  to  be  a  gentleman.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  a  Christian. 
—Joseph  Bosworth,  RM2,  OC  Division,  USS  Dahlgren,  DLG-12,  Care  F.P.O., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Pleasant  Letter  from  Serv  Ron  4 

Since  I  have  been  at  this  duty  assignment,  Serv  Ron  4  has  received  35  copies 
of  THE  LINK,  which  are  sent  to  all  the  squadron  ships.  These  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  request  that  our  order  be  increased 
to  50  copies,  so  I  will  have  two  copies  for  each  squadron  ship.  I  suggest  to  the 
lay  leaders  at  every  opportunity  that  they  order  their  own   Link  if  they  can 
procure  funds  aboard  the  ship. 
— Lt  Rufus   B.   Fink,   CHC,   USN,   U.S.   Atlantic  Fleet,   Service   Force,    Service 

Squadron  Four,  FPO,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Appreciates  THE  LINK 

In  July  of  1961  you  started  forwarding  to  me  100  copies  of  THE  LINK 
monthly.  This  has  been  appreciated  more  than  I  can  say,  not  only  by  me  but 
by  a  lot  of  the  Staff  personnel  and  Trainees  who  have  been  and  gone  from  here. 

The  magazine  has  been  a  personal  inspiration  to  me  with  its  timely  articles 
and  practical  application  for  the  Christian. 
— Raymond   A.    Fritz,    EMl(SS),    Staff   Instructor,    U.S.    Navy    Nuclear    Power 

Training  Unit,  Prospect  Hill  Rd.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Lucky  Ones  Get  THE  LINK 

First  of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  all  the  Staff  of  THE  LINK  magazine. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  publications  but  none  as  interesting  and  well  edited  as 
yours.  THE  LINK  is  a  fine  guide  and  a  light  for  all  the  lucky  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  who  get  it. 
—Gustavo  Nieto-Roa,  Hq,  3rd  Armored  Rifle  Battalion,  46th  Inf.,  APO  29,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

Keen  Reader 

I  am  a  very  keen  reader  of  the  monthly  magazine,  THE  LINK. 
—LAC  Greay  TS,  No.  2  Aircraft  Depot,  RAAF,  Richmond,  NSW,  Australia. 
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"You're    supposed    to    be    scrubbing! 


A  woman  tourist  in  Maine  came 
to  a  fork  in  the  road  where  signs  to 
Portland  pointed  both  ways.  The 
lady  called  to  a  down-Easter  who 
was  standing  nearby. 

"Does  it  make  any  difference 
which  road  I  take  to  Portland?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  to  me,"  he  said. — Jerome 
Beatty,   Jr.   in   Sat.   Review   of  Lit. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas 
reports  that  a  Texan  and  an  Alaskan 
were  debating  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  their  states  on  a  journey 
by  steamer  along  the  Alaskan 
coast.   The   Texan  was   yielding  no 
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ground,  insisting  that  the  Lone  Star 
State  conceded  first  place  in  nothing 
— size,  scenery,  products  or  advan- 
tages. 

As  they  debated  an  iceberg 
loomed  ahead.  The  Texan  stopped, 
studied  it  a  moment,  then  conceded: 
"Well,  I've  got  to  admit  you've  got 
bigger  ice  cubes." — Walter  Trohan, 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 

The  little  boy  approached  his  fa- 
ther who  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  admiring  the  scenery. 
He  piped,  "Mama  says  you're  either 
to  come  away  or  else  give  me  the 
picnic  basket." — Santa  Fe  Magazine. 

The  use  to  which  statistics  are 
sometimes  put  reminds  us  of  the 
comedian  Dave  Astor's  observation 
that  "ever  since  they  put  those 
Smokey  the  Bear  ads  in  the  New 
York  subways,  there  hasn't  been  a 
single  forest  fire  in  Manhattan." — 
Bill  Vaughn  in  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Magazine. 

Mary  Jane's  new  beau  called  at 
her  house  in  a  slick  foreign  sports 
car,  but  upon  meeting  him  and  con- 
versing with  him  a  short  while  her 
parents  felt  he  left  plenty  to  be  de- 
sired. Later,  her  father  cornered  her. 
"Your  new  boy  friend  hasn't  got 
much  to  him,"  he  grumbled.  "What 
does  he  do  anyway?" 

Without  hesitation,  Marv  Jane  ex- 
claimed, "He  inherits,  that's  what!" 
— Jim  Henry  in  Quote. 

It's  nice  to  see  people  with  plenty 
of  get-up-and-go,  especially  if  some 
of  them  are  visiting  you. — Bulletin. 
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